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STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


The following is the proclamation by His 
Excellency, George N. Briggs. 


* Whereas, by the third seetion of an 
Act passed by the Legis!ature of this Commen- 
wealth on the pinth day of Apei:, A. D..1847, 
entitled “An Act to establish the State Refoun 
School,’ 8 p that, ‘‘as sown as the 
Governor shall have been notified by the eom- 
missioners to be appomted under a resolve for 
erecting the State Reform School Buildings,’’ 
that said buildings are prepared for oecupancy he 
shall forthwith issue his proclamation giving 
public notice of the faet:’’ 
And by the fourth section of the Act aforesaid 
it is enacted that ‘‘afier proclamation shall have 
been made as provided inthe third section of this 











way, which, after the previous day’s work, was 
getting to be a litle too tedious, 
thousand feet in the height of a mountain, and 
that near its summit, makes a long pull at the 
end of a day's journey. 
we had never been on any high land before, and 
must be petting ou to the very top of the world. 
ternal snows lie around the summit of this 
mountain; not in undisputed possession of zhe 
spot,it is true, for greenness struggles with them, 
and lives in spite of them. The very top of the 
mountain is green, although it looks down upon 
several heavy banks of snow that seemed in this 
August weather as if they would easily last un- 
ul the early winter of the Alps replenished them. 
The brilliancy of the wild flowers upon the 
most elevated sides of the ‘mountains, short of 
the cessation of vegetation, 18 Very striking. — 
They surpass, in splendor, the gayest blossoms 
of the conservatory. Natare,in these cold regions 
doomed to an ephemeral semmer, recompenses 
herself, by wearigy her gayest costume during 
the whole period of it. vernal existence 
does not outlast her bridal, and she practices 
nething of her esual economy, among the plains, 
by wearing her ornaments in, Succession. The 
greenness of spring, the luxuriance of summer, 
the splendor of autumn, are crowded upon her 
at once, during her short respite from the snows 
of a nine mouth’s winter. 
The view of the Faulhorn, which many prefer 
to that of the Right, was not near so much to 
our taste. On the Righi you turn from the 
sublime view of the high Alps on one side to a 
beautiful prospect of the wide and cultivated 
plains on the other, and enjoy the contrast of 





uct, when any boy under the age of sixteen years | 
shall be convicted of any offence known to the 

laws of this Commonwealth, and punishable by | 
imprisonment other than such us may be punish- | 
ed by imprisonment for life, the court or justice, | 


as the case 1: ay be, before whom such convic- 


tion shall be had, may at their discretion, sen- 
tence such boy to the State Reform School, or 
to such punishment as is now provided by law 
for the same offence. And if the sentence shall 
be to the Reform School, then it shall be in the 
alternative’ to the State Reform School, or to 
such punishment as would have been awarded 
if this act had not been passecg’ 

And whereas the Commissioners appointed 
under the resolve above referred to, have given 
me notice that the buildings erected for said 
State Reform School*will be prepared for oceu- 
pancy on the first day of November next.” 

Now therefore I, Geornce N Brices, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massachusets,do 
issue this proclamation, giving public notice to 
the courts, magistrates and people of the Com-| 
moowealth of the fact that said ‘‘buildings will 
be prepared for occupancy on the first day of 
November next.” 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Com- 
monwealth, this thirteenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States the seventy-third. 


GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 


By His Excettency tee Governor. 
W. B. CALHOUN Secretary. 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 





Cotieciate Envcation Society. Thisisan 
Eastern Socity to help the West. It held its| 
5th Anniversary in New Haven Cunn., on the} 
25th and 26th ult.—Hon. J. C. Hornblower of | 
New Jersey in the Chair. From the Report of | 
the Directors it appears that the receipts of the | 
Society during the year had been $11,766, 29, | 
and in addition to this, some $10,000 had been | 
pledged by individuals at the East, on certain 
conditions for the permanent benefit of lnstitu- | 
tions connected with the Society. Still more | 
had been done at the West. Western Reserve | 
College had entered on the atiempt to raise | 
$100,000. At the last Anniversary $40,000) 
had been secured. and since that time sume | 
$15,000 or $20,000 conditioned on the success- | 
ful completion of the effort. IZnois College had 


| horizon, day-light, night admit! 
| the Alps, or of the Alps, is twice the same; 
| mach less any two points alike. 


chasms without fatigue, while the round and 
green pastores of the mountain that lifis you up 
are themselves satisfying and cheerful. Butthe 
Faulborn rises a bleak, desert peak among kin- 
dred summits. Desolauon keeps its great festi- 


freezing mountain-tops. A tumultuous sea of 


, white-chapped waves is around you, and instead 


of beholding it from the siable shore, you are 
| poised on the top of a breaker to enjoy the storm. 
| You miss on the Faulhorn, tbe placid water that 
| Seems quite to insulate the Righi, and almost 
| vies with the sky itself inthe light and azare 
_ which it lends to the landseape. On the Faul- 
horn, mountains are wo near to appear as large 
as they are, and litle is left to the imagination 
|to supply. Butthere isa distinct pleasure in 
the ascent ofevery mountain, a novelty, a sur- 
prise and a satisfaction peculiar to itself. What 
an infinite combination does not mountain, cloud, 


No view from 


} 


Ascend the 
Faulhorn, then, by all means! To be sure, it 
has a very precarious climate. We saw the 
sun set and rise, and are grateful accordingly, for 


| it deigns to be at all clear abeut those times of 


day to very few comers. And ifthe weather 
be foul, it must be confessed that the accommoda- 
tions of the Inn on the top are not of a charac- 
ter to seduce one into Sybaritism, unless the 
traveller possess a passionate sensibility to the 
merits of fried eggs and nutmeg, which formed 
the whole of our morning and evening meal.— 
A tew lines from theStranger’sBook in which dis- 
appointment has inspired the Poet—a temper to 


| which many have been indebted for what is most 


striking in their verses—are too apropos to be 
withhe d: 


“ After twenty-four hours mistification on the 
Faulhorn— 


A careless glance bestow, 


Reflect upon the wandering rage 
Which led you midst the show™ 


And thus it is with all who climb! 
Ambitious fools, desist! 

When on the pinnacle you stand, 
You’! find your end is mist!”” 


What an unspeakable refuge from ennui, 
what a resource in fatigue. the mover of how 
many pleasant surprises, the unconscious bond 
of how much home feeling and nationa! pride is 
this same “‘Strangers’ Bool !’’ How eagerly 


cancelled a debt of 30,000 by the sale of proper- | do we turn over its leaves in search of the name 
ty. This Institution, but for the timely aid of | of some one we have loved, or known, or heard 
this society, would at this time have been ‘*hope- of, or failing that, if some one who only writes 


lessly insuivent.” It is now free from debt and 


with a reasonable amount of aid can rise into a - aie canned A 
if our mood be otherwise, crush with our scora 


vigorous life. Marietta College, since the or 

ganization of the Society, had reduced a debt of 
$18,000 to 11,000 besides expending some 
thousands for necessary buildings and a few | 
months since completed a subscription of $25,000 | 
According to the testimony of the President off 
the College this would probably never have been | 


attempted but fur the influence of the Society— 


Wabash College had reduced a debt of $17,000 
to 5,000, and also added materially to its resour- 
ces. 


**United States” after his address! How do we 
admire its dull jokes and praise its poor wit, or 


| 
} 


the audscious imbeciles who have consented to 
write themselves duwn fools, for the amusement 
or contempt of al! wise men like ourselves that 
come after!’ With what a lively, biter-sweet 
commentary, looking over each others shoulders, 
do we accompany the articulation of the striking 


ning, ridiculing, sneering, asthe case adinits, 
and always laughing most prodigiously «hen 


Knox College bad completed a building at} ¥€ find Mr. Joho Sinith still wpen his travels! 


a cost of between $5,000 and $6,000 and the | A circulating library in every hotel on the con- 


people in its vicinity had subscribed $2,000 for | tute for 
a building for the reductiod of the expenses of Book, and no compensation for its loss. 


indigent students. Woittemberg College had add- 
ed $2.500 to its funds—and Lane Theological 
Seminary had reduced its debt $500, during the 
year. Four out of six of these colleges had en- 
joyed zevivals of religion since the last anniver- 
sary. At the present meeting of the Board, 
Beloit College, in Wisconsin, had been added to 
the list of institutions aided by the Society. 
Among the speakers on the occasion was Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher of Brooklyn, N. Y., who, 
as it was at a late hour when he rose, was very 


brief. But what he did say, was much to the 
purpose. 
Mr. B. ed three questions, viz. 1. What is 


the condition of mind atthe West? 2. What 
are the wants of mindin such condition? 3. 
W hat is the relation of New England to that 
want! The emigrants from old communities, he 
said, leave behind them their old houses, farms, 
cities, laws, customs, every thing behind, and 
are poured out into the West where the differ- 
ence between our old and new country is soon 
seen Every thing is set loose and every thing 
must be created. A character must be impress- 
ed. But character was never the result of nega- 
tive or transient, and ever varying influences.— 
We stamp character by institutions because they 
exert abiding and forming influences. Through 
such influences the Jews had received a charac- 
ter which resisted all tendencies to change. 
What the West needed was a character ac- 
quired through the medium of permanently 
acting causes. But there must be the cause of 


causes and that is the College. Thies eteads 
back of other causes and ministers to all. 





SWITZERLAND. 


[From Rev. H. W. Bellows’ Corres 


the Christian Inquirer) pendence in 


Vevay, Laxe Leman, Aug. 4, 1949. 


We left the Grindelwald Glacier at a quarter 
of four, and commenced the ascent of the Fay|- 
horn, which from the swampy nature of much of 
the ground, was peculiarly fauguing; neverthe- 
less, we reached the top at five minutes pasi 
seven,a full hour earlier than onr guide promised. 
When about half-way up, we stopped ata col- 
lection of chalets, around which an immense 
herd of cows were waiting to be milked. The 
mountains in Switzerland are covered with herds 
of goats and cows; sheep are more rarely seen, 
and occasionally, but very seldom, swine. The 
tameness of the cattle is quite singular. We 
rode through three or four hundred in a barn- 
yard, Not one stirred to make room for us, oF 
gave us the least sign of Umidity or ferocity. — 
The goats, in like manner, leap upon the lad 
that comes to milk them, and play like kittens 
After refreshing our nag with a loaf of r obtea 
cut in pleces, and fed to him by the Vande 
ver¥ commen sort of food for horses in Italy and 
Switzerland when on the road—we resumed our 


tinent would be no substitute for the Strangers’ 
How 
shall we reprove, with due gravity, the felony 
which thoughtless strangers sometimes commit 
in pilfering distinguished autographs, or witty 
pen and ink sketches; or rich pages in prose and 
verse, from this inestimable public property! — 
It is a wrong against the travelling world of the 
| first magnitude. For who can tell the ever-ac- 
cumulating happiness that may gradually accrue 
from the mere sight of a great man’s signature, 
or of a hasty but graphic sketch, or even a few 
lines of witty doggerel, in a book sure to pass 
through the hands of thousands at moments 
when they are most ready to be amused, and of- 
ten under a terrible stress for lack of small ex- 
citements! Might there not be made out a strong 
| inferential obligation resting upon all travellers 
| with a talent for nonsense, to contribute a shav- 
ing or bubble to this reservior from which so 
many dull fellows are constantly seeking to draw 
retreshment? We hold ita sin not to write 
our name in every hotel, either for the amuse- 
ment of strangers, or the gratification of friends 
who come after, and have come to look for very 
high reasons with great respect even upon those 
that carve or scribble their address upon the 
walls of Belle-vues, the benches of waterfalls, 
the ceilings of dungeons, orany other spot, 
where a lone human creature may possibly dis- 
cover a townsman’s, or countryman’s naime in a 
foreign land, or a desolate place! 

After enjoying a tolerably fair sun-rise, we 
left the ina on the Faulhorn at twenty minutes 
after six, and by a very bad bridle-path, down 
which we did not care to risk our own neck up- 
on horseback, descended to the Sheineck—a 
lower pass about the height of the Wengem 
Alp—which we reached at half past eight. 
Continuing on our way, after a brief halt, we 
came down to the Roseolane Glacier in an hour, 
and started from the hotel, half a mile below, at 
len minutes past ten, for Meyringen. The 
road is steep and rough, and unless our beast 
had been remarkably sare-footed, we should not 
have been able to hurry him down as rapidly as 
we were disposed to descend on foot. As it 
was, we reached Meyringen at a quarter past 
eleven. The descent into the valley is exceed- 
ingly besutified by a charming water-fall, that 
in repeated leaps, keeps the traveller company 
for the last five hundred feet of his downward 
way. Indeed, the whole valley of Meyringen, 
enclosed by steep and lofty mountain-sides, is 
hung about with cataracts, in this respect being 
richer than any vailey we have seen in Switzer- 
land. At precisely noon, we left” the hotel ia 
Meyringen, in a ligit carriage, for Brieng, and 
without especial effort, made the distance, called 
three leagues, in an hour and five minutes. 
The steamboat, which started for Interlachen 
at half-past one, carried us to the pier in about 
another hour, and we surprised our friends, at a 
quarter of three, by returning from what we all 
anticipated would prove a three days’ separa- 
tion, in just half the time, We have been wil- 
ing to weary our readers with these specifica- 











A couple of 


lt seemed tous as if 


val among these horrid precipices, and frowning, | 


| ly. 


Readers who on this blotted page | easy. par sight. 


| Up 10, this 


names and titles that pow and then occur—pun- | 


tions of time, as an illustration of the difference 
between the necessary time required for excur- 
sions in Switzerland and the time usually as- 
signed for them by the inukeepers and guides, 
and guise-books. {It may be well to caution 
travellers that unless a previous and perfect un- 
derstanding is had, they will be charged for 
horses and guides which they hire by the day, 
at nine frances per horse, and six francs per 
guide, by a very unexpected measurement, a 
Certain amount of distance and labor being reck- 
oned a day, although it may not require a half- 
day to perform it. Thus we were charged for 
four days’ use of horse and guide, although we 
only used either a day and a half; and as the 
local law sustains the guides in these charges, 
there is usually no resisting them. We, how- 
ever, compounded for three days, very much 
oo gy to find ourselves legally cheated at 
that, 

Asa role, a horse is a mere impediment in 
travelling among the Alps. A goud guide to 
carry your knapsack, and a good pair of legs 
kept in constant use, are the best means of loco- 
motion. Great expense, some: peril, and ne lit- 
tle deme, are saved by thie means Wherever a 
char-a-beine can be used, or any form of carriage, 
it is far better to ride. Ladies, who cannot walk, 
can generally ride only with quite as great fa- 
tigue. The chaise-a-porteur is a very trying 
kind of vehicle, from the tax it puts on the pow- 
ers of fellow-creatures. It is better, therefore, 
for ladies to confine themselves, unless they are 
good walkers, (which it is very desirable they 
should be,) to the bigh-roads, which carry them 
among some of the best scenery in Switzerland. 
The fatigue, nervous exhaustion. apprehension, 
and various inconvenienes, they suffer in «ther 
modes of journeying, are by no means repaid by 
| the satisfaction of saying they have been over 
| the Col de Baline, or to the Brevent. 





H. W. B. 
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TRIUMPH OF GENIUS OVER OBSTACLES.— 
MR. J. R- REMINGTON. 


We find the following remarkable narrative 
| of the sufferings, perseverance and final euc- 
|cess of a rare American genius, in Hunt's | 
| Merchant’s Magazine fur November, addressed to | 
| the late Hon. Dixon H. Lewis. The writer is a | 
native of Virginia, and went to England in Janua- 
ry, 1847, to look for the appreciation which he 
| had not found in Washington : — 





Strarrorp, England, Aug. 15, 1848. 


‘Remington’s Bridge.’ Soon it was built, 
I have frequently seen hundreds of men looking 
at the large picture of the bridge at the corners 
of the streets and envying Remington, when I 
have stood unknown to the crowd, literally starv- 
ing. However, the great success of the bridge 
gave me some credit with a tailor, I gota suit 
of clothes and some shirts—a clean shirt. Any 
shirt was vreat, bu: a clean shirt, O whata 
luxury! Thousands of cards were left for me 
at the Gardens, and men came Bey the bridge 
from all parts of the kingdom. with all my 
due bills in the hands of the Jews, of course [ 
had to slope, and came down to St 

I first built the mill, which is the most popu- 
lar patent ever taken in England, The coffve- 
pot, and many other small patents, take exceed- 
ingly well.—The drainage of ‘Vixall meadows is 
the greatest triumph | have had yet in England. 
The carriage bridge for Eat) Talbot is a most 
majestic wonderfully beautiful thing Dukes, 
marquisses, earls, lords, &c. tat ladies, 
are coming to see it from all paris. Ihave now 
more orders for bridges from Srisjocracy 
than [ can execute in ten years, 1) T.could do 
them. Indeed, I have been so much among the 
aristocracy of late that what with high living, 
being so sudden a transition from starving, | 
have been compelled to go through a course of 
medicine, and am just now convalescent. Of 
course, any thing once built preludes the possi- 
bility of taking a patent in England, but iis me- 
rits and value are beyond al! calculation, 

A permanent, beautiful and steady bridge 
may be thrown across a river half a mile wide, 
out of the reach of floods, and without anything 
touching the water, at a most inconsiderable ex- 
pense. -The American patent is well secured 
at home I know. I shall continue to build a few 
more bridges of larger and larger spans and one 
of them a rail road bridge, in order that I may 
perfect myself in them so as to commence fair 
when I reach America. I havea great many 
more accounts of my exploits since 1 came to 
Stafford, but must defer sending them until next 
time. 1 beg you Will write me, for now, since 
a correspondence B opened I shall be able to tell 
ou something abeut Envland. 1 know it well. 
have dined with earls, and from that down— 
down—down to where the knives, forks, and 
p!ates are chained to the table for fear they should 
stolen. 

I am, my desr sir, your obedient servant, 
J. R. Remineton. 








/ My Dear Sir :— I should have written sooner | 
| but that I had nothing pleasant to say. 1 reach- 
}ed London on the Ist of January, 1847, without | 
‘money or friends, which was just the thing 1) 
desired when I left America, and just the thing, 
| L assure you, [ will never desire again. 
I commenced operations at once, on supposi- | 
tion that, in this overgrown city, I would at} 
least enlist one man. But Englishmen are not | 
Americans, An Englishman will advance any | 
amount on an absolute certainty, but not one | 
penny where there is the slightest risk, if he 
got the whole world by it. 1 spent the first five 
| months looking for this man, with unparalled per- | 
| severance and industry, living fur less than thee | 
pence per day. I am convinced that a few per- | 
sons in London know so much of that incom- 
| prehensibly large city as myself. Butalas! my 
| wardrobe was gone to supply me with wreich- 
j}edly baked corn bread, on which I lived entire- 
I slept on straw, for which | paid half a 
k became ragged, and filthy, 
and could no longer go among men of busivess 
ime. mv spirus never sunk 


ul my sufferings were great. fit 





they then; 


| limbs distorted with rheumatism, induced by coic | 


‘and exposure—my face and head swelled to a| 
| most unnatural size by cold and toothache; fand 
those who slept in the same horrid deu as myself, 

| were wretched street beggars, the very cleanest | 
|of them literally alive with all manner of creep- | 
ling things. But 1 was no beggar. 1 never) 
| begged, nor ever asked a favor of any man since 

| I came to England. 

Ask George Bancroft, “whom I called upon | 
\two or three times, if 1 asked the slightest fa- | 
| vor, or even presumed upon the letter you gave 
ime to him. I did write him « note, asking him } 
/to come and see the triumph of opening the 
| bride at the Gardens, and delivered the note 
|at his own house myself; and although Prince 
| Albert came, 1 never got even a reply to my 
note. If Bancroft had cowe and been the man | 
to only recognise me in my rags ae] was, it | 
would have saved me much subsequent suffering. 
| 1 will not believe kt Bancroft ever saw my 
| note, for his deportment to me was ever kind, 
| The succeeding three morths after the first 
‘five 1 will not detail, up to the time when I | 
commenced to build the bridge. 1 will not har- 
jrow up my feelings to write, or pain your kind 

heart to read the incidents of those ninety days. 
|My head turned grey, and I must have died but 
| for the Jews, who did give me one shilling down 
| for my acknowledgement for £10 on demand. 
| These wicked robberies have amounted to sev- 
‘eral hundred pounds, every penny of which I 
ihad to pay subsequently ; fer, since my success 
‘at Stafford, not a man in England who can read 
| but knows my address. It cost me £10 to ob- 
ltain the shilling with which I paid my admit- 
| tance to the Royal Zoological Gardens, where 
| Tsncceeded, after much mortification, in getiing | 
| the ghost of a model made of the bridge. The | 
model although a bad one, astonished everybo- | 
dy. Every engineer of celebrity in London was} 
‘ealled in to decide whether it was practicable to 
throw it across the lake. Four or five of them, 
at the decision, declared that the model before 
‘them was passing strange, hat that it could not 
| be carried to a much greater length than the 
length of the model. This was the point of life 
or death with me. 

I was standing amidst men of the supposed 
greatest talents as civil engineers that the world 
could produce, and the point decided against me. 
This one time alone were my whole energies 
ever aroused. | never talked before—I was hag- 
gard and faint for want af food—my spirits sunk 
m sorrow in view of my mournful prospects— 
clothes I had none—yet, standing over this mo- 
del, I battled with those men. Every word | 
uttered came from my inmost soul, and was big 
with truth—every argument carried conviction. 
The effect on those men was like magic—in- 
deed, they must have been devils not to believe 
under the circumstances. I succeeded. My agree- 
ment with the proprietor was, that I shouid su- 
perintend the construction of the bridge without 
any pay whatever, but during the time of the 
building I might sleep in the Gardens, and if 
the bridge should succeed, it should be called 
‘ Remington’s Bridge.’ 

I lodged in an old lion's cage, not strong en- 
ough for a lion, but by potting some straw on 
the floor, it held me very well, aod indeed was 
a greater luxury than I had for many months 
The carpenters that worked on the bridge some- 
times gave me part of their dinner. On this | 
lived, and was comparatively happy. It was 
a litle novel, however, to see a man In rags di- 
recting gentlemanly looking head carpenters. 
The bridge triumphed, and the cost was £8, 
and was the greatest hit ever made iu London. 
The money made by it is astonishingly great, 
thousands and tens of thousands crossing It, pay- 
ing toll. Besides being the great attraction to 
the Gardens. Nota publication in London bat 
what has written largely upon it. Although I 
have never received a penny, nor ever will for 
building the bridge, I have no fault to find with 
Mr. Tyler, the proprietor, for he has done all 
fully that he ss. to do—that was, to call it 
‘ ‘s Bridge. : 

omer ee ma | cut perhaps ever made in the 
world is made of the bridge. Every letter of my 
name is nearly as large as myself. The bridge 
to this day is the prominent curiosity of the Gar- 








DR. CHANNING’S RUL&S FOR SELF DISCI- 
PLINE. 

{From his Memoirs Continued by W. H. Channing.] 

‘We should desire to have every idea connect- 
ed in our minds, as its object is in nature, so 
that a clear view ofitshall arise before us. Dis- 
tinct conception is important. Wide views of be- 
ings and events should be desired. We should 
seek to see all things in their just extent, clearly, 
forcibly. All thoughts which they suggest 


| should be connected in their natural order, be gras- 


ped at once, so asto form a complete view.’ 

“The perfection of mind is to have a propensi- 
ty to seek agreeable aud interesting objects, 
to have attention turn spontaneously to beauties 
of nature, excellences of human character, Ged’s 
perfections A mind thas filled is always im- 
proving, always happy. A mind which turns to 
disagreeable things, party agitations, future un- 
certainties, Kc’, must be depraved. All objects 
may be viewed as expressioas of goodness. 

“How to keep the mind open to every source 
ofsapypsnty,te, he, Sule pleaoures which eas; 
hard for this. We geuerally get so far absorbed 
in some care, as to become insensible to the va- 
riety of pleasing objects, Is there not an easy, 
disengaged siate of mind very favorable toa suc- 
cession of minute enjoymentst There is some- 
umes an exhilaration of mind which throwsa 
glory over every object and seems to give new 
sensibility to every taste.” 

**He is miserable who makes pleasure his busi- 
ness. God designs us for activity, pursuit of 
ends—efliciency Action originating in God, 
and attended with the consciousness of his favor, 
is the highest source of enjoyment Every plea- 
sure should be an expression of God's pleasure, 
and should bind us to those aroand us. Does 
not this state of mind invite pleasures of every 
description? Does it not open our eyes to all va- 
rieties of good? 

**Is it not possible to allow no unpleasant ob- 
jects to dwell upon our minds any longer than 
we can derive benefit from them? May we not 
bring our sensibilities to pain very much under 
ourown control, and use them only for disci- 
pline?’ How should every opportunity be seized 
for invigorating our minds and active powers, 
perseverance, firmness, fortitude, application, so 
that energetic, successful, unwearied Jabor may 
be the result!” 





Oricinatity.—If we study great men, we 
shall find they were not so much distinguished 
by originality as by range or extent of thought. 
It we require of them that absulute originality 
which consists in weaving, like the spider, their 
web from their own bowels, we shall not suc- 
ceed in obtaining it. No great man was original. 
Least of all dues orizinality consist in unlikeness 
to other men. A great manis a centie of things 
—seeing the wants of other men, and sharing 
their desires—adds also streng*h of arm to come 
at their point. The greatest genius is the 
most indebted man—the greatest poet is a 
man who does not wake up and say,‘ 1 will 
square the cicle, ransack botany, and discover 
another food for man; I have a new architecture 
in my mind; 1 will forsee a new organic power.”’ 
No: he is forced on by the genius of his cotem- 
poraries. He stands where all the eyes of men 
look, and their hands all puint the direction in 
which he should go. He finds the materials 
ready to his hands; they have sunk the hills and 
bridged the rivers for his road. Men, poets, wo- 
men, have all worked for him, and he has enter- 
ed into their labors. Great general power, we 
might almost say, consists in not being original 
at all, but to the greatest extent receptive 

{Kmerson. 





THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 


“God has attached a certain value to piety, 
learning, talents in the market of this world. He 
has so ordered his government, that the posses- 
sor of these qualities can ordinarily command by 
means of them, acertain social position and cer- 
tain social advantages; and if the church wishes 
to enlist these qualities in its service—and it 
cannot work to any good purpose without 
them—it caunot expect to do it on other terms 
than those which God himself by the laws of his 
Providence has prescribed. Occasional excep- 
tion to these laws may indeed be found, but in 
the long ran this is the rule—that where the 
temporal provision for the ministry in any 
church is such as to sink those who recognise it 
in the social scale considerably below the level 
which the character and acquirements, demanded 
of the Christian iinisiry. would reach in almost 
any other walk of life—in the same measure 
will those acquirements and that character be 
turned into other channels, and the ministry be 
either deserted or degraded. | believe that these 
two things are as certainly and as inseparably 
connected, in the Providence of God, as any 
two things whatsoever; and moreover, that they 
are 80 connected on a principle of righteousness. 
What men will not be at the pains to procure, it 
is plain they do not value, and of a blessing, 
whieh they do not value, it is just that they 
should in the end be deprived.” [Dr. Buchan- 








dens. You can’t open a paper but you may find 


an of Edinburgh. 


OUR INSIGNIFICANCE NO EXCUSE FOR IN- 
ACTION. 


In a letter written in 1838, Lamartine thus 
beautifully and religiously explains his motives 
for entering political life: 

**When the Divine Judge shall appear before 
our conscience at the end of our brief journey 
here below, qur modesty, our weakness, will 
not be an excuse for our inaction. It will be of 
no avail to reply, we were nothing, we could do 
nothing; we were butasa grain of sand. He 
will say to us,‘ I placed before you, in your 
day, the two seales of a beam, by which the des- 
tiny of the human race was weighed; in one 
was good, in the other evil. You were but a 
grain of sand, no doubt, but who told you that 
grain of sand would not have caused theebal- 
ance to incline on my side? You have intelli- 
gence to see, and conscience to decide, and you 
should have placed this grain of sand in one or 
the other; you did neither. Let the wind drift 
it away, it has not been of any use to you or to 
your brethren.” 





A LETTER FROM REY. DR. BUSHNELL. 
At the General Convention held in Southport, 
Wisconsin, Oct. 5, the following letter was re- 
ceived and read from Rev. Dr. Bushnell. We 
admire its spirit; we heartily respond to its sen. 
timents, and pray that they may prevail. 


Harrrorp, Sept 29, 1848, 
To the Congregational and Presbyterian Conven- 
tion at Southport, Wisconsin: 


Dear Breraren:—I] was appointed a delegate 
to your Convention by the General Association 
of Connecticut, at their meeting in June, and 
designed to be with you to hear of your affairs, 
and be a partaker of your love. But I was obli- 
ged to give up the design some weeks ago, and 
have just now heard that my substitute is also 
obliged to fail. It only remains for me, there- 
fore, to offer you the fraternal greeting of our 
churches by letter. Brethren, we are with you 
in heart, though not bodily. We understand 
what burdens and responsibilities are laid upon 
yoo, and we pledge you our earnest sympathy. 
As you have geater works than we, may God 
| prepare you toa more single fidelity, and so to 
| a nobler reward. 

I have no special message to give you from 
our churches, but only the general message of 
love and fraternity in Christ Jesus. Believing 
that with us you hold this sacred name dear 
| above every other, weclaim the right to embrace 
| you, and to say that weare one. We are learn- 
ing too,that as distance makes no separation be- 
| tween them that are in Christ Jesus,—so varieties 
| of name and form and theory should not devide 
| us from any that love Him, and rejoice to say 

out of the confession of the heart, Christ liveth 











Thus Swedenborg teaches that it is a univer- 
sal law, that all good and truth should be insem- 
inated in freedom, otherwise the ground is not 
at all recipient and nutritive of good; nay there 
1s not any ground in which the seed can possibly 
grow.—({A. C. 1937.) He says also that “ all 
reformation is affected by freedom,” and that 
‘‘all worship must be from freedom.” 

Hence we find that Swedenborg never sets 

himself up as authority, bat goes patiently and 
quietly at work to set forth his positions, and to 
illustrate them so that they may be seen in ra- 
tional light, with the assurance that all who read 
hie works, in a right spirit, will be convinced. 
Our Lord says, ‘be you not called Rabbi, for 
one is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are 
brethren.”’ * And call no man Father upon the 
earth, for one is your Father which is in heaven. 
Neither be ye called masters; for one is your 
master, even Christ.’’ 
Hence the true minister never approaches any 
one in the character of a master, claiming author- 
ity, but as a brother who.is travelling the same 
road in the way of regeneration. His efforts are 
to teach truths, and thereby lead to the good of 
life. All idea of authority beyond what consists 
in the rational demonstration of truth -is lost sight 
of; and to this end his suggestions are always 
ready, where they can be given and received in 
freedom. 





[From Rev. Dr. Sharp’s recent sermon.] 
ENCOURAGE YOUR OWN PASTORS. 


Encourage your own pastor by your regular 
and constant attendance upon his ministry. 

This is a duty of much greater moment to the 
usefulness and happiness of a pastor, than Chris- 
ans generally imagine. When achurch and 
congregation regularly attend on the ministry of 
a pastor, 1: cheers and elevates him. He con- 
siders it as an assurance that he shares their af- 
fection, esteem and confidence. He goes to his 
pulpit, feeling that he shall not preach in vain, 
nor spend his strength for nought. He pursaes 
his studies with greater diligence, and goes to 
the house of God wih greater pleasure And 
when he stands in the presence of a serious and 
soberly listening throng, whose eyes are fasten- 
ed upon him, he is animated and encouraged. 
A new impulse is given to his feelings—his 
thoughts are quickened — his imagination 
soars with a truer and bolder wing — his 
appeals are more earnest—his sympathies well 
up and pervade his whole nature; be feels strong 
in argument, and there is a consecration both of 
mind and heart, followed by an earnest and 
ready utterance, that he can never have who is 
doomed to preach to listless hearers or to empty 
pews. When the people with one consent come 
together to her God’s minister, his words come 
from his lips with facility, strength and attrac- 
tiveness; chaining the attention of his hearers 
to the close. To the minister so situated, the 








}in us. Wethink we can be members with any 
| that holdthe Head, and the Head is held, we 
think, not by any seizure of the hands, or by any 
mere ligament of external consent or theory, 
but by a vital reception of Jesus in his power and 
the spirit of his most lovely and beautiful life. 
We rejoice, therefore, to see you uniting togeth- 
er in different names to consult and pray togeth- 
er for the common cause, and to embrace each 
other in a free and open fellowship. Such acts 
of communion we take as signs of a more bles- 
sed day that is coming,—a day of unrestricted 
brotherhood and charity inthe Lord. May no 
jealousy trouble you. May the Spirit of God 
ail your assembly, and shed abroad the heavenly 
erin good, and when you part go forth in you 
as a spirit of power and of unity. 4 
Suffer me, brethren, to suggest the belief, 
which ] detive from signs continually rising to 
view io distant qnarters, and rapidly multiplying, 
|—that God is preparing in these last days, a 
great Reviving of Religion. Ido not say, you 
observe, that God is preparing to give Revivals, 
as mere occasions of religious power, but I speak 
of that which js somewhat different, a permanent 
revival of Religion’ It is not that God will re- 
store us to sume state that we remember, but to 
a state long ago lost, and which many of us have 
never yet conceived—a state of simple, unartifi- 
| cial, undogmatic piety ,— the true, apostolic, Pau- 
| line devotion to Christ,—union to God,—Christ 
received as a fire and a power,—Christ living iu 
the life,—the death of self,--the liberty of love,-- 
a habit so unwor!dly, so essencially Christian 
that it Christianizes business and the family, 
showing the men, the women, and the children 
cheerfully accepting together the sacrifices in- 
cluded in living wholly to God. This reviving 
of which I spesk will not bea reviving of the 
occasional in religion, but a real ascending into 
the proper eternity of eternal Life. It will car- 
ry us back of the artificial forms of Christianity, 
early introduced, the speculative schools, 
the dogmatics, the judging of judgments, the 
aseticisms, the legalities, the squaring of the life 
by terms of philosophy, which are not of Christ, 
bringing up all Christian disciples into a full, 
free, earnest, simple, practical love to God and 
man, thus into a state of higher life in Christ Je- 
sus. Whatdo the dim longings uttered now on 
every side indicate, but that Chrisiian hearts are 
really beginning to reach after sach a reviivng of 
religion as this, and that God is stirring them up 
to this. To this, then, let us give ourselves, 
seeking ever to kindle and encourage this hope, 
sacrificing ease, wealth, and life to it, lifting up 
most earnest supplications to God continually 
that he will prepare us, and the whole church of 
Christ on earth to such aday. Brethren, the 
churches of Christ in Connecticut salute you, 
Horace BusyNnevi. 


j 





AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF FAITH- 

[This article, from Prof. Bush's Repository, 
contains much that we approve. Only we con- 
fess that there seems as much ‘in the shape of 
authority and dogmatism” in the ** New Jerusa- 
len Church,” asin other branches of the Church. 
The writer also says that “ Swedenborg never 
sets himself up as authority.’ His followers, 
then, are less wise than he.] 


A great deal of unprofitable discussion has 
existed, and still exists, in Christendom upon the 
nature and exercise of authority in matters of re- 
ligious opinion. It has been commonly supposed 
that we must have some authoritative standard 
by which to bring all matters of opinion to a 
test; and for this purpose It has been supposed 
that some individual, or collection of individuals, 
must be clothed with authority to determine 
questions relating to matters of opinion. It has 
so happened, in nearly all ages of the world, that 
there has been no want of persons who were 
ready, either in an individual or collective capa- 
city, to assume and to exercise these functions. 
The consequence is that ipse dixits and dogmat- 
ism have been the order of the day, while reason 
has been nearly banished from the earth. Kecle- 
siastical history teaches us that nearly all the ef- 
forts of ecclesiastical bodies have been for power 
in this direction. And yet how fruitless in good, 
if not prolific in evil, have these efforts usually 
been! In the attempt to raise a standard of 
authority to dictate and control opinions, the re- 
sult has been the opposite of that proposed, as 
might have been foreseen. One extreme usually 
begets another, and it is not therefore surprising 
that a general aversion to authority of all kinds 

d exist. 
ontraden the influence of the New Dispensation 
a new order of things is developed. Every 
thing in the shape of authority or dogmatism in 
matters of faith, recedes into the back ground, to 
prepare the way for rational demonstration and 


perception. 





pulpit is more than athrone. It is the pleas- 
antest, a8 it is the most honorable place in which 
he ever stands. And the ministry is preferred by 
him to any other service on earth. 
But when a pastor perceives that his minis- 
try is neglected—when the absence of some is 
occasioned by a vain and itching curiosity to 
hear or see some new preacher, or to be enligh- 
tened by some new doctrine, and when the ab- 
sence of others is occasioned by their love of the 
world, or by theit dislike of the plain and faith- 
ful preaching of God's word—when one service 
is deemed better than two, and none better than 
one, even by some church members, the pious 
Rastenee ue h fom Rite wttermish brute sos 
is ready to relinquish his work; to remove to 
some other station; and to doubt whether the min- 
istry can be his province. He is discouraged in 
his studies. The energies of his mind are pal- 
sied. He knows not what subject to select, nor 
how to illustrate it, for he fears there will be 
but few to hear nim. He goes bound in spirit, 
and is both thought-tied and toague-tied. 

* . 7 * * * * 
I have said, and I repeat it, ihat were I a 
hearer, and the apostle Paul should come to the 
city, | would not leave my own chosen pastor to 
hear him. I would wait till he came to the 
house where I worshipped, or, if he preached 
but once, | would persuade my own pastor and 
the whole church t0 go and hear him; but 1 
would not leave my place to hear any one. 1 
would thus uct, not from a bigoted attachment 
to my Own minister, nor merely to manifest for 
him a just respect and regard, and thus to “en- 
courage him,” but from an undoubting convic- 
tion that 1 myself should be thereby more bene- 
fited. It is not something brilliant, profound or 
novel, coming from strange lips and accompan- 
ied by new tones and gesticulations, that can 
meet the real wants of the soul and give a right 
direction to the life; but the plain, sensible, 
scriptural teachings of one whom we know, 
whose kiad attentions we share, and in whose 
integrity and purity ef character we have entire 
confidence. The constant hearer of such a min- 
ister, however common he may be deemed, will 
make far greater progress in every thing that is 
truly excellent, than he who, choosing no stat- 
ed place of worship, is always in quest of some 
uncommon preaacher. Of this latter class, I 
have seldom known one who had attained the 
true end of all hearing—that of deing not only a 
hearer, but a doer of the word. 





CHURCH BELLS. 


There’s something beautiful in the church 
bells. Beautiful and hopeful! They talk to 
high and low, rich and poor, in the same voice; 
there’s sound in them that should scare pride 
and envy. and meanness of all sorts, fiom the 
heart of man; that should make him look on 
the world with kiad, forgiving eyes; thatshould 
make the earth itself seem to him, at least for a 
time, aholy place. Yes, thereis a whole ser- 
mon in the very sound of the church bells, if we 
have only the ears to understand it. There is a 
preacher in every belfry, that cries, ‘Poor, wea- 
ry, struggling, fighting creatures—poor human 
things! take rest, be quiet. Forget your van- 
ities, you: follies, your week-day craft, your 
heart-burnings! And you, ys human vessels, 
gilt and painted, believe the iron tongue that 
tells ye that for all your gilding, all your colors, 
ye are the same Adam's earth with the beggar 
at your gates. Come away, come, cries the 
church bell, and learn to be humble; learn that, 
however daubed and stained, and stuck about 
with jewels, you are but grave clay! Come, 
Dives, come; and be taught that all your glory, 
as you wear it, 1s not halfso beautiful in the eye 
of Heaven, as the sores of uncomplaining Laza- 
rus! And ye, poor creatures, livid and faint,— 
stinted and crushed by the pride and hardness of 
the world—come, come cries the bell with the 
voice of an angel—come and learn whatis laid 
up for ye. And learning, take heart, and walk 
amongst the wickedness, the cruelties of the 
world, calmly, as Daniel walked among the 
lions.” [Douglas Jerrold. 





[The following paragraph stood connected with 
the report of Rev. Mr. Stone’s Installation Sermon, 
in the Christian Inquirer.} 


What is evidently sates to mane Lee et 
erings productive of general profit 1s 

point for each convention to cunsider oe 
aseries of distinct objects which it sha — 
take to accomplish. instead of that, = a ing 
is talked about at once, and nothing done, 2 
thing planned to be done, nothing generally 
sought after. Some men want more liberty, and 
gome less ; somemore theology, some less ; some 


form . 
Sth palplt some want more devotion, and de- 





mand its usnal helps, private and social prayer ; 
and some sneer at all this as utterly methodistic. 
And perhaps the resolution under consideration 
in convention is so vaguely expressed as to call 
out all these opposite thoughts at once, and con- 
fusion gets worse confounded, and you cannot, 
for the life of you, tell what they are aiming at. 

If there is not some precise object to be gain- 
ed, something to be done or planned for doing, 
if one convention is to talk over again the talk of 
the last, if we are to meet (as we met at New 
Bedford) not knowing what for, and to go home 
at last like the man who had spent all Sunday 
in hunting up the place of meeting and never 
found it, then the last convention will soon come, 
and the sooner the better. We have matters 
enough one would think, on which something 
ought to he said ; we need a more vital doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost ; we need a missionary spirit 
in our thevlogical school, our pastors and our 
people; and we languish above all because our 
hearts and homes are so little inspired with 
prayer. ; 


. | ath 
HISTORY OF HARVARD one Pee 


[Extracts from Rev. G. E. Ellis’s Afticle in 
the Christian Examiner for November, 1848.] 


The opinion entertained in some quarters 
through ignorance, and doubtless favored inten- 
tionally by some interested persons, is, that there 
is @ great sectarian abuse practised at Cambridge, 
in a State institution. It is thought and said, 
that Orthodoxy founded and endowed the Col- 
lege for Orthodox purposes ; that good Orthodox 
men, such as Harvard and Hollis, and an Ortho- 
dox Colony, made large gifts of fands, which 
have risen in value, and been increased from time 
to time by public and private munificence, for 
the sake of perpetuating the Orthodox faith, and 
with express conditions to that effect; that the 
Unitarians have usurped the control of the insti- 
tution, and, on the plea of some benefactions of 
their own to it, have turned it into a sectarian 
seminary, and, by connecting with it a theologi- 
cal department, have grossly perverted the insti- 
tution and are guilty of a grievous injustice to- 
wards the O:thodox people of the Common- 
wealth. 

What foundation there is for opinions or as- 
sertions like these we will leave to the judgment 
of all candid minds after the statement of a few 
irrefutable facts. 

The very idea of a state institution, in the full 














spirit, some nothing of the sort . 


sense of the phrase, involves these essential con- 
ditions :—the State must call the institution into 
being, must endow and support it, must assume 
and retain the direction of its affairs, must meet 
its necessary wants, must supply its pecuniary 
deficiencies, and must appoint all its office hold- 
ers.* There is an incongruity between the full 
idea of a State institution and the possession by 
it of a charter. The West Point Military Aca- 
demy is, in the full sense of the phrase, a gov- 
ernment institution. But the Western Railroad 
Corporation is not a State institution, though the 
State gave it being, owns a portion of its stock, 
is a large creditor of it, is pecuniarily bound for 
it, and has power to appoint some of its direc- 
tors. There may be an entire dependence of a 
public institution upon the State, and there may 
be various degrees of independence, though, of 


} course, no public institution can have an abso- 


lute independence of the State. That any insti- 
tution may enjoy a complete independence, it 
must bea private, nota public institution.— 
Thus, our churches are private, not public in- 
stitutions, nella earths oil 
College a State institution? The Colony of 
Massachusetts, in 1636, founded a school or col- 
lege at Cambridge. The Colony, the Province, 
and the State have, successively, been always 
represented by the legislative and the executive 
authorities, in the oversight of the College, as 
the charters given to it by the government have 
reserved to these authorities a share in the right 
of approving or rejecting all elections and mea- 
sures originated by the Corporation of the Col- 
lege. This right of the public authorities ex- 
tends to the confirmation of the choice Sy which 
the Corporation fills a vacancy in its own body 
of seven members. But the State functionaries 
divide their power to bind and loose with thirty 
elected members of the Board of Overseers, who 
are not of the State government. So far, then, 
the State yields its hold. 
The Colony, Province, and State have made 
gifts of land and money to the College: not so 
much, however, to the effect of endowing it 
with permanent funds, as to meet, from year to 
year, pressing emergencies. A glance at Mr. 
Eliot’s list of benefactions will show how large 
a portion of the public grants was given for the 
annual salaries of the Presidents and Professors 
Wigglesworth, Winthrop, and Sewall. The 
whole amount of the permanent funds of Har- 
vard College derived from public benefactions, 
including even the cost of two of the College 
buildings erected at the public expense, would 
not serve now for the erection and maintenance 
of the Boston Latin School. Of the sum be- 
stowed for the original endowment of the College 
in its first two years, in money, goods, and books, 
the Colony gave two sevenths, and individuals 
gave five sevenths. During the next twelve 
years, while the Colony gave only the profits on 
the income of a ferry, and the rates of two wil- 
derness towns for one or two years, individuals 
gave more than a thousand pounds. From that 
period down to the Revolutionary war, the pub- 
lic purse contributed forty-nine thousand dollars, 
and private generosity ninety thousand. Since 
the war, the State has given to the College 
about one hundred and seventy thousand dollars, 
while individuals have given more than eight 
hundred thousand in money, besides treasures 
in books, apparatus, specimens, and other gifts, 
whose cost cannot well be estimated. For the 
last twenty-four years, the College ha 
ceived a farthing from the State. Itis 
observed, likewise, that the State has giv 
Williams and Amherst Colleges benefa 
fully proportionate in vaiue (considering length 
of time and local importance and influence) to 
those which it has bestowed upon Harvard; 
Yet, as the charters of Williams and Amberst 
do vot reserve oversight to the State, they seem 
to escape from the category of State institations. 
Williams and Amherst Colleges are adminis- 
tered upon the most rigid sectarian principles, 
old New England Orthodoxy reigning in them 
triumphant. It may be freely acknowledged, 
that Unitarianians hold the weight of influence 
at Harvard. Buthave gt not ee ee 
estly and righteously into the pos 
da Covert ineyauations ard the most gross 
slanders have found material, no: yet exhausted, 
it would seem, in the legal succession of Unita- 
’ . of Congregational churches, to 
rtans, as pastors 0 Bree h ds. of 
these offices. But precluding such grounds o 
‘on as unworthy of honest and intelligent 
pena profession, can one single word of 
acral =P or censure be brought against the mem- 
H-a8 of the Corporation and the Overseers of the 
College 3 generation ago, who, yielding to influ- 
ences which had been long working, and in the 
exercise of an unfettered freedom, made, as 
they thought, an advance towards religious troth, 
and transmitted a trust thatinvolved no sectarian 
ledge to those who they believed would sacred- 
y discharge it? 
Those who 
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from time to omy om: ved 
charge of unfair dealing against the gov 

of an College are of course disp? po pe nase 
trate their rebukes upon the men throug " = 
agency the College, about the beginning of this 
century, became, as the phrase goes, — & Unita- 
rian institution.” On this crisis in the College 
history we need say but a word. Nousvu nD, 
no stratagems, no cunning dealings, can be as- 
cribed to the Liberal party in this matter. From 





the first appearance of two parties, a 
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a rigid party, in matters of religion, in this Com- 
monwealth, the College had uniformly been 
controlled by the liberal party. A very slow 
and gradual softening of religious sentiment had 
been going on for more thana century. No 
sectarian test whatever was involved or implied 
in the conditions of membership of either Board 
of the College government, saving only that the 
teaching elders of the Congregational churches 
of six neighbouring towns became, by right of 
office, Overseers of the College. A] but one oF 
twe of these clergymen, with their secielles, 
embraced what are called Liberal, that is, auth 
Calvinistic views. of Christianity, thoogh sull 
retaining their Congregationalisw. The same 
gradual change of views appeared among the 
members of the Corporation. Now were these 
men bound to resign their various offices in the 
churches and the College ? If so, to whom should 
they resign them! What ia honor or obligation 
hindered their retaining their offices! —1t is said 
that these incumbents, or some of them, denied 
that they were Uvitarians. To this we reply, 
that some of them still refuse to bear that name. 
The reason was, and is, that this is a party 
name, with associations which to sume have al- 
ways been unwelcome, and, when first used 
among us, it implied conditions te which many 
to whom it was in one sense applicable did not 
accede. When controversy waxed warm, the 
Liberal party resolved to maintain the position to 
which they had honorably attained, from an hon- 
est and reasonable conviction, that rights which 
they held sacred would be encroached upon, if 
abandoned to the other party. 

Admitting that the College is in some sense 
a State institution, we may still insist that it is 
also in some sense a free and independent in- 
stitution, that it was never pleged to Calvinism. 
Is it, then, made to subserve a cause antagon- 
istic to Orthodoxy ! Is it a partisan, a sectarian 
institution? The force of circumstances and the 
natural operation of irresistible influences may 
seem to impose this result vpon Harvard Col- 
lege, though its officers and government have 
not aimed to bring it about, but rather to guard 
against it. The books on religious subjects used 
in the College are by ‘l'rinitarian authors, Pa- 
ley and Butler. There never has been a period 
in which some cf the offices of instruction and 
government were not held, as now, by Trini- 
tacians. ‘There always have been, and are now, 
Orthodox members in the permanent portion of 
the Board of Overseers, who are at perfect liber- 
ty to prefer complaints, if they see cause for 
them. Students, when uader age, are allowed 
to attend a church of the same denomination as 
their parents; if they are of age, they may 
choose fur themselves. The larger purtion of 
those who receive the loan fund, given by Uni- 
tarians, are not of that communion. No machi- 
nery, Or partialities, no methods or effurts of 
any kind, direct or indirect, are used for secta- 
1ian purposes in the College. They would at 
once be frowned down, if proposed from any 
quarter. Somuch about the College as a 
State or a sectarian institution. 

What remains of the unfounded opinion and 
censure of the management of Harvard College 
by Unitarians is, that, by connecticg with it 
a Unitarian Theological School, they do actual- 
ly employ the means or the funds of the College 
jor sectarian purposes, If this charge could be 
substantiated, it would indeed place in a singn- 
lar attitude before our community those seven 
eminent and dignified men, the members of the 
Corporation, who have received too many ex- 
pressions of confidence in their high integrity to 
need to have it disproved that they lack common 
honesty. To understand, however, the relation 
of these seven gentlemen to the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, we must consider that they act in 
five different agencies as trusiees of funds. Their 
first and principal, and, till within tie last half- 
century, their sule trusteeship, was that of the 
simple College funds, fur academical purposes, 
the education and governipent of the undergra- 
duates during their four years’ course of ante- 
professional study. Near the close of the last 
century, certain sums of money were intrusted 
to the Corporation for the benetit of medical 
students in connection with the College. ‘This 
trust gave to the Corporation a second agency, 
distinet from their collegiate funciions. Thirty 
years ago, a third trust was committed to the 
same body, in the form of.fiadidie® dr ‘we 
departments were thus gathering around the 1n- 
stitution at Cambridge, and asking guidance 
from the same honored trustees, a third proles- 
sional school and a fourth trust were added, by 
the bestowment of funds for a distinct Theolog- 
cal School, and every dollar of these last funds 
were given by Unitarians: Incase the Divini- 
ty School should be separated, and moved else- 
where, the Corporation do not feel at liberty to 
surrender any of these funds, unless the donors 
have specific provision for this contingency. 
Mr. Abbot Lawrence has lately made the Cor- 
poration the holders of a fifth trusteeship, by 
giving amunificent foundation for a Scientific 
School. The members of this body, therefore, 
act in five different capacities. It was compe- 
tent for them to decline either of the four super- 
added trusts; but if they accepted them, they 
wer2 bound to carry out the purposes of the do- 
ners. The Mayer and Aldermen of Boston 
might also be made trustees of a Roman Cathv- 
lic seminary in the heart of the city, or the Bos- 
ton School Commitiee, as such, might be con- 
stituted a missionary board. The Corporation of 
Harvard have accepted their five tausts. We 
regret, on many accounts, the connection of the 
Divinity School in this way with the College. 
But we are concerned now with the alleged per- 
version of the funds of a State institution to 
sectarian purposes. ‘To meet this charge, we 
present the following complete list of all the 
funds ever given to Harvard College for theo- 

logical purposes. 

In 1511, Samuel Dexter gave $5,000.00 
** 1815, Samuel Parkman gave 5,000 00 
** 1817, Subseription for ‘Theol. School, 30,000.00 
** 1817, Israel Thorndike gave 500 00 
** 1820, Moses Brown “s 2,000.00 
** 1820. Thomas Cary sé ~ 3,600.00 
** 1826, Another Subscription for Theol. 

School, ; . : . 

** 1829, George Partridge gave . 

** 1829, Subscription to H. Ware, Jr.’s 
Professorship, : . 

** 1834, George Chapman gave 
** 1534, Eliphalet Porter ‘* 

** 1835, Sarah Jackson “ 

** 1835, William Pomroy ‘“* 

** 1836, Hannah C. Andrews ‘‘ 

** 1836, Joshua Clapp - 

** 1838, Timothy Walker ‘“ 

** 1839, Joshua Clapp (agaia) 

** 1839, Mary Tofis e 

** 1840, Francis Parkman *“ . 

** 1841, Henry Lienow o6 . 

** 1841, Society for Promoting Theol. 
Education gave ; ‘ . 

©1846, Miss Kendall gave 

*¢ 1847, Abraham W. Fuller gave 


19,322 23 
2,000.00 


13,180.00 
1,261.42 
1,000.00 

10,000.00 
1 000.00 

500 00 
1,000.00 
1,000 00 
1,000.00 

500.00 
5,000.00 
3,808 UO 


10,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 


$119,671.65 


The Holils fund, for the support of a Profes- 
sor of Divinity, was for a long period the only 
theological portion of the College treasury. [1 
might be a question whether any of it survived 
the financial wreck of the Revolution. But be- 
tween four and five ‘thousand dollars are now 
credited on the treasurer’s books to that fund. 
‘This amonnt embraces the interest which has 
accumulated since the close of the services of 
the laie Dr. Ware, Senior. Additions were 
made by various individuals to the original gift 
of Hollis, for the support of a Divinity Profes- 
sor, the last of which was that of five hundred 
deliars by the Hon. Jonathan Mason, a Unita 
riaa. The Hancock Professorship of Hebrew 
ana other Oriental Languageé, having an ori- 
ginal foundation of a thousand pounds, increased 
by subsequent donations, may be considered as 
falling within the theological department; as 
also, perhaps, the bequest of Judge Dudley for 
the support of an annual lecture. Al! the other 
suins bestowed for theological purposes, as found 
on Mr. Ehot’s list of benefactions, are now 
tranecribed, with the date, the name of the do- 

nor, and the amount of each; the donors being 
without exception, Unitarians. 

To this should be added the sum which will 
revert to the Divinity School from Mr. Bussy’s 
bequest, estimated at $80,000, and legacies of 
Joba D. Williams and R. W. Bayley, recently 
deceased, amounting probably, to $20,000 or 
25,000. And these noble gifis of Unitarians 
for a Christian education are the funds of a 


Amounting to 





at Cambridge! One would think that generous 
donations which wealthy Unitarians, like the 
Lawrences and the late Israel Munson,nave made 
to the Orthodox Colleges, Yale, Ambherst, and 
Willams, might save their reputation in the ho- 
nest eu ployment of their means for a cause 
which they hold dear. 

In view of the facts thus presented and vouch- 
ed, what room is there for the reiterated and 
most uagenerous imputations which are cast 
upon the management of Harvard Cullege! 
Let these faets be candidly met. 
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THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


It was a hard thing for the dieciples to under- 
stand that their master must suffer. Whenever 
he spake of it, they seem to have turned a deaf 
ear to his words, or to have taken him in some 
figurative sense. ‘Their minds were so pre- 
occupied with notions of wordly greatness, that 
there was no room for the lodgement of the ideas 
which Jesus inculeated respecting the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom. ‘They were not in the 
condition fully to understand him, or even to re- 
member his words. His ideas were far above 
them for the present ; the sun of righteousness 
had not yet travelled up the heights of the new 
heavens where it could shine down in all his clear- 
ness and fullness upon them in the valley below. 
They were, though not in darkness, yet ina 
sort of twilight. When the actual events of the 
condemnation and crucifixion of Jesus came, they 
seem taken wholly by surprize. The memory of 
the things he uttered forsook them. Or if, as it 
would seem, they must have recalled his repeat- 
ed warnings respecting his death, they now for 
the first time believed them, but they were not 
at all relieved of their perplexity and amaze- 
ment. ‘He told us so,” they might have said 
among themselves, “* he told us so, alas! his 
words were too true. But how is this, that the 
Messiah must diet He spake of redemption for 
Israel ; he showed he had power to redeem Israel 
from all its troubles ; but alas ! his enemies have 
crushed him, he is dead, he is laid in the tomb.” 
But new amazement awaitsthem, Some women, 
early visitors (o his tomb, find is empty; a vision 
of angels appeared to them who annoanced that 
Jesus had arisen. They hastened back to con- 
vey the tidings to the sorrowing company. They 
seem to have believed, (the heart of woman be- 
ing always most open to belief ;) but the disci- 
ples were incredulous, they ran to the sepulere 
| to see if it was so, and they found it even as the 
women had reported, and still the wonder and 
incredulity of the great body were not removed. 


THEORETIC COMPARED WITH PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The Bible distinguishes between theoretic 
and practical cr experimental knowledge ; be- 
tween the conceit of knowledge and an under- 
standing heart. It makes conscious ignorance 
an attendant on true experimental knowledge, 
while it considers conceit a mark of ignorance. 
It exhorts not to the display of knowledge, but 
to the exercise of charity—the exercise of love 
to God and man; and it regards him who loves 
God, as best knowing God. 

Theoretic knowledge lies in the mind, very 
much the same asit is writtenin books. It 
has no moral goodness in one case, any more 
than it has in the other. The mere fact that a 
man has knowledge, and has cultivated his in- 
tellect with unsparing toil, does not render him 
virtuous and good. True goodness is being 
and doing good. No knowledge is therefore of 
any moral worth except that which is practi- 
cal; it is only when reduced to practice, that 
its possessor has moral worth. And no knowl- 
edge ia valuable to man, except that which he 
can reduce to practice, or that which, though it 
may pot admit of immediate application, yet 
tends remotely to practice, assists the mind in 
future duty, and is truly connected with practi- 
cal life. 

Theoretical knowledge exists often in men 
without the practical. You see a man who has 
a clear apprehension of Deity, of his power, 
of his goodness, of his paternal character, of the 
duty of all men to love and obey him, but that 
same man obeys him not, is not moved to grat- 
itude by the Divine goodness, enthrones not the 
heavenly Father in his affections. His knowl- 
edge of God is theoretical merely, not practical. 

It is remarked by President Edwards ina 
sermon on “true grace,” that “no degree of 
speculative knowledge of things of religion, is 
any certain sign of true piety.” And, he goes 
on to say, “whatever clear notions a man may 
have of the attributes of God, and doctrine of 
the Trinity ; the nature of the two covenants ; 
theeconomy of the persons ofthe Trinity, and 
the part each person has in the affair of man’s 
redemption; if he can discourse never so excel- 
lently upon the offices of Christ, and the way of 
salvation by him, and the admirable methods of 
Divine wisdom, and the harmony of the various 
attributes of God in that way; ifhe can talk 
never so clearly and exactly of the method of 
the justification of a sinner, and of the nature of 
| conversion, and the operations of the Spirit of 
|God in applying the redemptionof Christ; giv- 
ing good distinctions, happily solving difficul- 





Their minds had been so utterly astounded at his 
actual arrest and crucifixion, that they were un- 
prepared to believe his resurrection—the total 
destruction of men’s hopes and faith in respect 
to any one event where they have been very san- 
| guine, naturally inducing skepticism respecting 
| other things. 








With minds thus agitated and perplexed, two 


of the brethren (not however of the eleven apos- | 


from Jerusalem. 


home. It was in the afternoon. 


They were 
fippened” “I'he Seripiure narrative says, “they 
were communing and reasoning together. ”— 
| The feelings of doubt were not yet removed from 
their minds ; they wished ‘to believe, perhaps, 
but could not. They left the city before they | 





found the sepulehre empty, and Peter and John 
and others ran and saw that it really was so,and 
several women affirmed that angels had announ- 
ced to them that Jesus was alive, but they had 
not yetseen him. How could all these things 
be? What could it mean, to what would 
it grow! From their countenances was not 
yet removed the grief with which they mourned 
the sufferings and ignominy of one they loved so 
., much. and of whom they cherished such fond 
| hopes as the Redeemer of Israel. The intelli- 
| genee respecting his being alive again was not 
so clear to their minds as would enable them to 
believe it. If Jesus had arisen, why did he not 
appear to strike confusion and shame into the 
hearts of those that crucified him. All their 
reasonings together could not satisfy them, they 
could come to no satisfactory conclusions,perhaps 
they reasoned themselves into still greater per- 


plexity, and therefore their sadness yet remain- 
ed. 

As they slowly journey on, thus conversing, 
they are joined by one who inquires into the 





their earnest conversation. It was he whom 
they mourned, that same one from whom they 
looked for the redemption of Israel; it was Jesus 
risen from the dead, but under a somewhat dif- 
ferent appearance ; or perhaps from their not 
being so familiarized with his countenance as 
his immediate disciples, they did not at once re- 
cognize him. 





their conversation, and the canse of, their sad- 
ness. They expressed surprise that he should 
be ignorant, unless indeed he were a stranger in 
Jerusalem ; for the events that had just taken 
place filled the public mind. When they had 
related to him what they had been conversing 
about, and had expressed their fallen hopes re- 
specting Jesus as the prophet mighty in deed 
and word, so prematurely cut off, and con- 
cerning whom the incredulous report had been 
spread, before they left the city, of his resurrec- 
tion; he to whom they thus spoke reproved them 
in amanner that was well calculated to starile 
them from their despondency,.and rouse them 
to understand what he had to say. O fools and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things and to have entered into his glory? 
Aud beginning at Moses, he expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself. 

They had now reached Emmaus, and the two 
constrained their new friend who, as was natu. 
ral, was in the act of still walking on, to stop 
for rest and partake of their hospitality. He en- 
tered and there at table was recognized. It was 
while he was. giving thanks. Possibly he had 
hitherto purposely made himself strange to them, 
for the sake of bringing ou: their views and feel- 

ings, and here in communion with his Father, 
expressed himself naturally, as we should know 
he would. Orso peculiar was his manner of 
giving thanks, so devout and filial, that in this 
he was instantly manifested. 








cP Mr. Solon W. Bush has received a unan. 
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| tles) were travelling the road from Jerusalem | 
to Emmaus; a village some seven or eight miles edge than another, and yet not be a good man, 
They had probably been to | then one may havea hundred times less doc- 
the city to attend the passover, where they had | 
seen the condemnation and death of Jesus, and | 
having remained over the Sabbath, were probably | may be a good man. 
now, on the first day of the week, returning | of the Trinity, he may know of no covenant 
but the New Testament, and nothing of Christ 


X 1 1 . 


cause of their great sadness, and the subject of 


He inquired into the subject of 


ties, and answering objections, in a manner 
tending greatly to the enlightening of the igno- 
|rant, to the edification of the church of God, 
jand the conviction of gainsayers, and the great 
increase of light in the world ;—if he has more 
| knowledge of this sort than hundreds of true 
saints of an ordinary education, and most Di- 
vines, yet all is no certain evidence of any de- 
gree of saving grace inthe heart.” These are 
just observations, and we may add, that if one 
may have a hundred times more doctrinal know!l- 


trinal knowledge than another, and, if he re- 
duces that little knowledge to practice, he 
He may know nothing 


‘ —~ weer 


lof sinners ; nothing of regeneration except that 
|once he was blind and now he sees; nothing 
of justification except that the righteous shall 
inherit everlasting life, and yet, reducing this 
knowledge to practice, he may bea better 


had heard of our Saviour’s actual re-appearance man in God’s sight than hundreds who can un- 
to any one. All they knew was, that the women | derstand every creed from the Council of Nice, 


| to the Westminster Asseubly’s Q@techism.— 


| It is not the amount of knowledge, it is not its 
| perfect accuracy, that will save, but it is in re- 
, ducing to practice whatwe know. A very few 
| beams of jight from heaven, (and who has them 
| not ?) are sufficient to make clear some path of 
duty. Let our feet enter therein, and more and 
more light shal] shine, until we stand on mount 
| Zion. On che other hand, the brightest light 
Shining on us here, if our unwilling feet re- 
| fuse to walk accordingly, will go out and 
leave us in darkness, 





THE MINISTRY. 


1. **The number of students in the six theo- 
logical seminaries of New England and New 
York, connected with the Presbyterian and Con- 
| gregational churches, has fallen off, between 
| 1841 and 1847, from 501 to 298,—more than 
forty per cent in six years. 2. Nine years more 
ef equal decrease will leave those Seminaries 
without a single student. 3. So great has been 
the diminution of candidates for the ministry in 
the more southern Seminaries, which are con- 
nected with the Old School Presbyterian church, 
| that the General Assembly have appointed the 

first Sabbath in November [inst] to bo observed 

as a day of special prayer, that God will avert 
the impending famine of the bread of life. 4. A 
very large proportion, (probably more than two 
thirds) of the pious young men, educated on their 
own funds, who have graduated within the last 
seven years, have turned to other employments. 
5. New England and New York are probably 
now raising up ro more ministers than will be 
required to fill the places of decased pastors, 
and the pulpits of newly formed churches. It is 
estimated, that sixty pastors die annually in the 
above States, and that not less than forty new 
churches are annually formed: And only about 
one hundred are now annually entering the sa- 
cred office within these limits. 6. Young men 
preparing for the ministry in the West, have 
withing the last year, suspended their studies 
for want of aid. In view of these facts, what 
ought the pastors of New Englaud to do?” 


Thus speaks a late number of the New Eng- 
tand Puritan. It reveals altogether a sadder 
state of things than we had supposed to exist in 
that large body of the Churzh with which the 
writer is connected. The subject is too serious to 
admit of any return of the taunts which that pa- 
per,and the Christian Observatory,and the Record- 
er have so often thrown outon the occasion of the 
decrease of the number of candidates for the min- 
istry in the Liberal churches. We will rather 
make common cause with our Orthodox breth- 
ren—nay, with all the denominations—and ask, 
What shall be done under the evils deplored? 
We turn from the discouraging views presented, 
and find ground of faith in the words of Jesus,— 
‘“*Lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.’’ We find it in the words of St. 
Paul,—** And he gave some; apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelisis; and some, 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ, till we 
allcome in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ." Trie preachers shall not cease 


| 








State institution, which are so grossly perverted 


imous invitation to Burlington, Vt. 


to come forward, This and that church may 


fail, like the seven churches of Ephesus. The 
light in many a golden candlestick now brightly 


THE MINISTRY AT LARGE IN LOWELL. 
We have received the 4th Annual Report of 


burning may go out, and the candlestick be re) 146 ninister-at-large in Lowell, to the Lowell 
moved from its place; but the church and the min-| yfigsionary Society. It would be a satisfaction 
istry shall live. The present state of things is of to read almost any Report so well printed as 
a nature to prepare the way for a truer and this, from the press of Mr. B. H. Penhallow, of 


more effectual, because more self-denying minis- 
try, than now exists, or has evet existed. 

In the discourse of Dr. Gannett, on the Rela- 
tion of the Pulpit to Future Ages, there are 
thoughts presented which are adapted to dispel 
every disheartening prospect in relation to the 
subject before us. We select a few paragraphs 
as specially pertinent. 


Preaching as I have now described it, is not 
likely to become an obsolete institution, be- 
cause, us we have seen, it is suited to man’s 
nature, and the tendencies and wants of human 
nature are in all ages the same ; it is suited to 
man’s condition, and the essential features of 
that condition remain unchanged. il Ea 

Man comes into life the same ignorant, lelp- 
less being now, that he appeared in his infancy 
two thousand years ago ; he grows up ex posed 
to trial and temptation, as he did then; he errs 
and falls; he feels his need of help, or if he do 
not, he needs jt all the more; he feels his need 
of forgiveness, or if he do not, he has the more 
to be forgiven: he walks in a difficult aud dan- 
gerous way; the grave is before him, and his 
path ends there. What is there in human na- 
ture or human condition that makes the present 
stand in violent contrast with the past? The 
native powers, the. moral responsibilities, the 
spiritual necessities, of the race are the same 
to this generatiow that they were when Peter 
and Paul first preached the Gospel to their fel- 
low-men. Civilization has wrought only a super- 
ficial change in some of the incidents of existence. 
The qualities of human nature and the elements 
of human life remain as they were before the 
science or the philosophy or the social arrange- 
ments or the political institutions of our day 
were dreamed of. And they will remain 2 
same when a more’ profound science and a wi- 
ser philosophy and a more perfect social order 
and vet better forma of goveroment shall have 
superseded our present civilization. Men will 
still be born in ignorance, and will still live in 
sin, and still be subject to death. The world 
will be full of temptation, and suffering will en- 
ter the rich man’s palate and the poor man's 
cettage ; and the soul will yave its doubts and 
fears, its vain desires and yurning remorse, its 
load of guilt and its heavenward aspirations, its 
struggles, its conflicts, its defeats, and its vic- 
tories; and men will need the revelation of Di- 
vine truth, the Gospel of Ged's grace, the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, a8 much as ever; and 
they will need the sermon aad the preacher; 
and they will have them both, when we and our 
times are forgotten. Preaching meets man's 

wants, inward and outward. These wants, in 
great part at least, are inseparable from his 
birth and residence on earth. And therefore do 
1 beheve that, as long as the earth stands, the 
pulpit will hold its place among the means of 
human relief and human culture. 

* * Preaching has travelled dowa through 
eighteen centuries, attending the diverse fortunes 
of the Church; is it tostop here? It has seen 
different forms of civilization, and mingled its 
influence with them all. It has raised its veice 
in the midst of Jewish, Pagan, Christian insti- 
tutions,—converting thousands as its words 
dropped from the anointed lips of Apostles, 
thrilling multitudes through the golden senten- 
ces of Chrysostom, rousing nations with the ap- 
peals of Peter the Hermit, instructing the wise 
in the elaborate discourses of Barrow, convuls- 
ing crowds by the impetuous energy of White- 
field. ‘There was preaching in the catacombs of 
Rome, and there has been preaching beneath 
the dome of St. Peters. Greater yet was the 
company of the preachers. when Protestantism 
opened a new era of civilization. Preaching 
came with Puritanism to America, and on the 
soil where education and liberty have struck 
their deep roots, it has flourished along with 
them. If the past, then, contain any prophecy 
of the fature, it ies prediction of despia tion Wh 


varivus auapla 


accommodate itselftothe new circumstances of | condition. 


other ages. 


On the subject of the effectiveness of pulpit 
ministrations in the future, Dr. Gannett is equal- 
ly and justly sanguine. 


It is said that we are living in an age of ex- 
citement, when the people are beginning to 
think, and to speak out their thoughts, when 
society is breaking through oid restraints, when 
conventionalism and prescription have no longer 
any authority, and men are pressing on rashly, 
wildly, but yet resolutely, towards the realiza- 
tion of those hopes which rest like gulden 
clouds upon the future, reflecting the light whose 
full orbed splendor our eyes are not strong en- 
ough to bear; and in such days of expectation 
and enterprise, the clergy will find themselves 
supplanted by more active spirits. But are mot 
the clergy to feel the excitement of the times! 
Will not they be borne on in the social movement 
of the age, or perhaps become themselves its 
leaders? Whatis there in a minister that should 
make him insensible to the stirring influences 
which acton other men’ Is he only a fixture 
to mark how high the stream rises? The his- 
tory of revolutionary times, either here or abroad 
does not so describe him. The history of social 
progress does not so represent him, The clergy 
as a class, are neither impractivable nor ‘ethar- 
gic. It is an old slander, that the clergy always 
oppose social advancement, and it is a slander 
which every popular movement since the Re- 
formation has refuted. The pulpit receives and 
transmits the electricity of the times ; and if it 
leads it off in safer directions than it might fol- 
follow, were it left to take its own course, 
shall we therefore bring against the pulpit the 
charge of insensibility to the character of the 
times! It is justly liable to no such charge. 

* * Let me glance at yet one other cha- 
racteristic of future times, which connects the 
pulpit with the progress of our race. In the 
ages that will succeed our own, perhaps at no 
great distance,Christianity will be brought into 
such contact with the institutions of society, 
the opinions of the thoughtful, and the habits 
of the busy and the practical, as it has never 
yet had. The application of Christianity to 
life is the great work of the future; a work 
which it remains for the future to do, and which 
it will do. The interest of Christian faith and 
of active duty must cease to be regarded as 
separate, or even as allied; they must be blended 
and made identical. The life of man, of the 
individual, of society, of the world, must be 
penetrated, pervaded, filled with the truth and 
spirit of Christ. It is the infusion of this trath 
and spirit, that will make the coarse and homely 
the perfectly beautiful. In the hands of the Bo- 
hemian workman the colorless glass glows with 
hues of the rainbow, not laid upon it nor shin- 
ing through it, but mingled with it, so that 
every part ard particle exhibits his success, and 
you efface the proof of his skillonly by destroying 
the substance itself. In like manner should 
Christianity be in incorporated with the whole 
life of the world, making it all beautiful all 
divine. It seems to me that I behold the signs 
of an appr oach to this consumation: 











Orricers anp Srupents oF CamBRipGE 
University, We are indebted for acopy of 
this year’s catalogue to the kindness of Messrs. 
Munroe & Co. 

The Divinity Students number 19 in all— 
Senior Class 10, Middle 4, Junior 5—of whom 
13 are graduates of Colleges. 

The Law School contains 96, the Medical 
139; to which may be added 16 special students 
in Chemistry and Mathematics in the Scientific 
School ; Resident Graduates 6. 

The under graduates are as follows: Seniois 


75, Juniors 58, Sophomores 68, Freshman 75 ; 
—Total 273. 





I> Rev. Amos Smith will be installed at 





Leominster on the last Sunday of this month. 


Lowell. Bat Mr. Wood’s Reports have always 
a strong interest in themselves. He has now 
completed four years of his ministry-at-large.— 
There has been fluctuation; there has been at 
times not so much apparent success; the attend- 
ance at his Chapel has been variable, the Church 
music low, the Sunday School so thin that at 
one period iast summer there were but two 
teachers, and a very small number of scholars. 
But the sphere of his ministry has been steadily 
enlarging, its operations multiplying, the nam- 
ber of Sunday School scholars in the winter, 
even so high as 120, the number connected with 
the ministry sufficient to fill the Chapel if all at- 
tended at once. 

Two Bible Classes exist in connection with 
the Sunday School, ‘‘ attended with great inter- 
est’’—** particularly the female, under the intel- 
ligent and devoted labors of Miss L. E. Penhal- 


low.” 


An Evening School—the females under Miss 
Penhallow, the males under Mr. Wood and Dr. 
S. L. Dana, with assistant teachers—provided 
instruction five months to 180 pupils, all but 12 
of whom were from the Mills. 

An office has been established at the Chapel, 
at which there were, ‘‘during the winter and 
spring more than a thousand calls for charity, 
employment and advice.”’ 

Mr. W. has also, at the request of the city, 
officiated as Chaplain at the poor-farm. 

With these duties has been connected that of 
visiting the poor at their homes. 

Mr. W. dwells on the great increase of vice 
and intemperance in the city, the last year. He 
thus states the facts : 


The number of cases of drunkenness noticed 
by the Watch, and recorded, during 

February 1847, were 92 February 1848, 177 
March, ee 68 March, 200 
April, $6 91 April, 168 
May, of 94 May 160 
une, $s 83 June, 276 
July, a¢ 147 July, 228 
August, 134 Aogust, 234 
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I know many who get intoxicated, whose 
names are notto be found inthe record ot a vear. 
In all rum districts I am told that the number of 
intemperate men and women has very much in- 
creased. And it is not to be supposed that one 
in ten of these drank comes under the care or 
sight of the watchmen. Maltiply by ten the 
number two hundred, seen drank in August. I 
leave you to your reflections. 


The causes of this increase, according to Mr. 
W., are the multiplication of dram-shops, and 
vowling alleys and midnight dances; an igno- 
rance of the true value of meney, and the influx 
of families from the country. Uuder this last 
heed Mr. Wood has an appeal which we transfer 
to our columns. 


A third cause with us, certainly, is the influx 
of families from the country, and of many young, 
at the very time of life when they are an easy 
prey to temptation,—unfitted to meet temptation. 
Some come from well instructed and well order- 
ed families. Hundreds come here to a city like 
all our cities, abounding with sin, from the out- 
skirts of our New England villages, daughters 
and sons of large families, barely supporting 
themselves at home. Or the families themselves 
come, because poor, they have not the Jocal at- 


ach ments ef shoes i2, forjahle cirenmatances. 


that they can better their 
Many of these have no principle with 
regard to worship on the Sabbath, or any fixed 
character. Some are so fortunate as to prosper 
and escape corruption, but nota few fall into the 
snares of sin, and sink down more or less rapid- 
ly, into the depths of a miserabie existence. We 
are not aware of the greatness of the number, 
because, as in battle, their places are immedi- 
ately filled by those who are ready to rush on to 
wounds and death. While, in the city, we do 
much by wise and expensive arfangements, and 
the multiplication of advantages, to secure vir- 
we, and prevent moral desolation, we would say 
to ministers in the country,—‘ the country makes 
the city, teach more principles of every day mor- 
ality and piety to your flocks, to guard them 
against dangers to which they are liable to be 
exposed, be missionaries among those not con- 
nected with any society, particularly those in 
the most remote sections of the town, not to gain 
proselytes to party, not to ure subscriptions 
to support, but to bring as many as possible, not 
so much into the fold of the visible church, as 
into the fold of Christ’s commandments. We 
would say to parents in the interior,—‘ you can- 
not be too anxious to prepare your children to 
meet any moral danger, when in these days of 
locomotion, the most distan: peril may be their 
lot.’ In short, we would say to the country,— 
‘Is there sighing, and broken hearts in the city, 
and wailing going up from the shores of the 
Penobscot, the vallies of New Hampshire, and 
the green mountain sides of Vermont, mothers 
weeping over the loss of the innocent and dear, 
and will not be comforted, then apply the reme- 
dy, as you may, in a great degree, and blame 
not so much the city as yourselves!” 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Winter series of Lectures before this ex- 
cellent Association commenced on Wednesday 
evening of this week at the Tremont Temple. 
The occasion, an attractive one in itself, was 
the more so from the fact that Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster was the. Lecturer; and accordingly an im- 
mense assembly was gathered. 

The exercises of the evening were opened 
with prayer by Rev. S. K. Lothrop, of which 
we cannot but-say; that it was mest felicitous, 
comprehensive, impressive, earnest and de- 
vout. Mr. Webster took for his theme the 
Formation and History of the Constitution — 
There was no passage of great brilliancy, as in 
his Plymouth Address and his Reply to Gen. 
Hayne ; no thunder awed, no pathos melted, no 
play of imagination charmed, his hearers; put 
still we saw and felt the hidings of his power 
His address was unadorned, narrative, exposi- 
tory, but compact, massive, finished ; a piece of 
plain work, but such only as a master-work-man 
can execute; a Doric, or shall we say, New 
England pillar, without a seam or a flaw, hewn 
out ofa quarry of living rock, (ofa kind of 
which there is none elsewhere to be found,) and 
the work only of the great sculptor himself from 
the first stroke to its finishing. 

Mr. Field’s poem was a fine production, one 
of the best recited poems we ever heard, 
and we doubt not would be greaily admired in 
print. His subject was the Post of Honor, and 
Mr. Field both chose it, and stood by it then, 
and always stands there. It is fortunate for our 
mercantile young men, in regard to self cul- 
ture, that among their number there are so many 
whose example is a noble spur to literary attain- 
ments and to personal excellence—fortunate that 
such men as Charles Lamb—to whom the poet 
of the recent occasion paid so beautiful 
and appropriate a tribute—have lived, who have 
both faithfully discharged the duties of clerk, 
and obtained a name of imperishable litarary re- 
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We extract a historical sketch of the Associa- 
tion, which we find from a correspondent in a 
Jate number of the N. Y. Evangelist. 


‘Among the most popular and efficient of our lit- 
erary lostitutions, the ‘Mer. Library Association’ 
stands pre-eminent. 1t originated in 1820, in a 
meeting composed mostly of merchants, clerks. 
The purposes contemplated were mutual im- 
provement, by debate, declamation, access to| . 
the newspapers of the day and the periodical | i 
literature of the world, 
ted and valuable. 


biel 
at that time, pap sore aye wong 


making this association the first of 


aud a library well selec || comprehensive thought, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hints towards the formation of a more comprehen- 


sive Theory of Life. By S.T. “Pre Edit- 
ited by Seth B. Watson, M. D., of St. John’s 
College, and formerly one of the physicians to the 
Hospital at Oxford. ‘+‘ Magna sunt opera Domini 
exquisita in Omnes voluntates ejus.’’ Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848. Thin 12mo. 


This essay bears indubitable marks of Coler- 
dge's yenius, his great power of abstract and 
lt has more complete- 


ness, more unity, more concentrativeness upon 


the kind in the United States. the subject immediately before him, than many 


In 1845, an act of incorporation was obtained, 
allowing the association to hold property to the 
amount of fifty thousand—and admitting ‘to 
membership any person above the age of four- 
teen years, engaged.in mercantile pursuits, or 
preparing themselves therefor.’? The instito- 
tion haa received princely donations from the 
Lawrences, Perkins, Appletons, Cuttings, &c. 
by which liberality it has been enabled to procure 
a library of more than six thousard volumes, un- 
doubtly one uf the best of its size in the country. 

Large and elegant rooms have been secured 
for the library ; to which is added a reading 
room, Containing most of the secular and reli- 
20us papers of the day. A fund invested to 
build an edifice suited to the wantsof the asso- 


ciation already amounts to sixteen thousand 
dollars.’ 





For the Register. 


REY. HIRAM WITHINGTON. 


This pure minded and truly devoted Christian 
minister died on Menday,Oct. 30, lamented by a 
large and strongly attached circle of friends.— 
A constitution naturally weak, and now worn 
down by the heavy drafts which the last few 
months had made upon it, could not endure the 
fresh attacks of disease, which soon deprived 
him of the little life and strength remaining.— 
She, whose mournful but pleasant office it 
would have been tosoothe the last hours of 
sickness by those gentle attentions which on- 
ly a wife can pay, was herself, in the inscru- 
table providence of God, prostrated by a dan- 
gerous illness, from which she recovered suffi- 
ciently to know of her husband's situation only 
a few days before his death. To her, a widow 
after an eight months’ happy union, and the or- 
phaned child of three years, we extend our 
warmest sympathies and prayers. 

Mr. Withington was a man of no ordinary 
worth. Early thrown upon his own resources, 
and destitute of those mventitious aids, on 
which alone many depend for success, he gain- 
ed atrve self-reliance, and those strong and in- 
dependent traits which mark the self-made man. 
He never enjoyed the advantages of a collegi- 
ate education. But a highly gifted and vigor- 
ous mind, strengthened and improved by earnest 
self-culture and a faithful use of such means of 
discipline as he could avail himself of, while la 
boring for his own support,enabled him always to 








of his other writings. It seems to us,moreover, 
more free from the ruggednesses of style 
shown in much of his prose composition. We 
say ruggednesses—we do not call them faults— 
we should not think of finding fault with them 
any more than with the Alps; they are the body 


of his Alpine thoughts. 

We cannot always assent to the conclusions of 
Coleridge. His theories as formally announced 
de not always satisfy; but in laboring to compass 
given points he throws out master thoughts by 
the way. He shows you very plainly your ig- 
norance, and the ignorance of others. 

It is somewhat thus with the volume before 
us. He shows the inadequacy of others’ theo. 
ries of life; he may not satisfy you with his 
own—which is as follows : ‘lL define life,” says 
he, *‘as the principle of individuation or the pow- 
er which unites a given all into a whole that is 
presupposed by all its parts. The link,” he adds, 
‘that combines the two, and acts through both 
will of course be defined by the tendency to in- 
dividuation.” Life thus defined he illustrates 
ina series from Metals, Corals and Conchylia, 
through the Mollusca, Insects and Fishes; the 
synthesis of fish and insect in the birds; next 
the dog, horse and elephant, and lastly Man— 
man the apex of the living pyramid—man a 
microcosm—man in whom ‘‘life is’’ however 


‘‘not a thing—a self subsistent hypostasis, but 


an act and process” only ; “which is a great 
deal more,” adds he, “than either my reason 
would authorize or my conscience allow me to 
say concerning the Soul, as the principle both 
of Reason and Conscience.”’ 

That Coleridge presents a great law, in 1e- 
spect to Nature animate and inanimate, none 
perhaps would dispute, but we do not yet see 
that he has solved the question or law of Life, 

The essay contains many very striking 
thoughts by the way. For instance; 


“The positions of science must be tried in the 
jeweller’s scales, not like the mixed commodi- 
ties of the market, on the weigh bridge of com- 
mon opinion and usage.” 

Again, where the writer says with more of 
the imagination of the poet than the precision 
of the philosopher:— 

“We might imagine the life of insects an apoth- 





maintain a high rank among his associates. In 
the Divinity School at Cambridge,from which he 
was graduated in 1844, he attracted all to him 
by his pure and simple character, his beautiful 
life, and his remarkable social qualities ; while, 
for activity of mind, vigor and freshness of 
thought, and elevation of purpose, he stood 
among the first, by universal consent. 

He was ordained at Leominister, December, 
25, 1844, where for nearly four years he labor- 
ed, a devoted pastor, an eloquent preacher, a 
faithful minister. He was most known, as he 
should have been, by the people of his charge, 


and by them was loved and respected. But 
the dlovvuices Lt delivercda elsewhere, avound- 


ing with solid thought and happy illustration, 
enriched always by a fertile imagination and 
lively fancy, and withal most felicitous in ex- 
pression, had marked him, wherever known, as 
a preacher of rare powers, and one who bid 
fair to take a prominent rank among the most 
eloquent and distinguished expounders of Chris- 
tian truth. But such hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. A combination of bodily ills 
detracted from his powers of usefulness, and 
deprived him of that vigor and elasticity so es- 
sential to one’s well-being. Painfully con- 
scious of being unable to perform, with satis- 
faction to himself his various and exhausting 
labors, he again and again sought relief by 
temporary absence, but in vain. All efforts at 
a restoration of his health and strength having 
failed, he was reluctantly compelléd, in the 
summer of the present year, to relinquish the 
care of a devoted people, who did afl that 
a strong and considerate affection prompted, to 
relieve the trial of separation. Utterly pros- 
trated, both in body and mind, he returned to 
his native place and his father’s house only to 
die. 

His pure spirit has goneto do his Father's 
bidding in a nobler and wider sphere. May we 
who are left be stimulated by the example of 
such men, the world’s truest benefactors,—to a 
like purity and disinterestedness. For 

“Lives of true men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
T. P. A 





For the Register. 


SAMUEL GILBERT WORTHINGTON. 


Died in Providence Nov. 1st, of the Typhoid 
fever, Samuel Gilbert Worthington, aged 21 
years. 

By this afflictive’aispénsation of Divine Prov- 
idence, an aged parent is deprived of an affec- 
tionate and dutiful son—the staff upen which 
she fondly hoped to lean in her declining years. 
His disinterested devotion to the welfare of 
others, his conciliating and attractive manner 
blending the dignity and urbanity of a maturer 
age with the cordiality and playfulness of youth, 
had won him the affections of a large circle of 
friends who deeply mourn his early departure. 
We can scarcely realize that he has left us. 

His fate was like the summer rose, whose 
surpassing beauty and rich perfume attract 
the eye and charm the senses, prostrated by 
fatal blight while the stock which bore it shrond- 
ed with withered leaves hangs its drooping head 
in solitude. 

He bore with patience and fortitude a painful 
and distressing illness, and died in the Christian 
hope of immortality. 

How powerful and peaceful is the grave. 
W. T. Cc, 








Ic In last week’s Register, ina notice of 
Mes. Dana, ‘Letters to Unitarians” was a typ- 
ographical error fur Letters to Trinitarians. 
Properly we ought to have written it, Letters 
to Relatives and Friends.—In the lines on the 


fourth page Ist column, “faith entice,” should 
be faith enéire. 





I A notice of Rev. Linus H. Shaw’s res- 
ignation of Sudbury, which has appeared in 


eosis of the petals, stamina, and nectaries round 
which they flutter, or of the stems and pedicles 
to which they adhere.” 


The Creation of Man into a Living Soul, which the 
Waters cause to creep forth: here the Waters 
made Wine by a Marriage of Love and Truth ; 
or Old Things done away and all things made 
new. By James Cramer Ott. 
for the author. 1848. 

This is a genuine title page, and no typograph- 
ical error in copying it. The sermon is rather 
an odd specimen of allegorical preaching; and 
if anybody has the time and patience to strip off 
the husks and dig out the meat, there may 
something he found worth cating 


Adventures in Mexico; experienced during @ capti- 
vity of seven months. By C. Donnavan. 12th 
edition. With an Appendix. Boston : Published 
by George R. Holbrook & Co. 1848. 

The Appendix contains a description of Mr. 
D's popular Panorama of Mexico. The body of 
the work is filled up with skilful and spirited ac- 
counts of the varied scenes and events through 
which Mr. Donnavan passed, the names and 
customs of the people, and facts of political and 
social interest. 


Reflections on Revelations: By Peter Clarkin. 


Boston : Published for the Author. By George C. 
Rand & Co. 1849. 





This volume has considerable merit, as an il- 
ustration of the pursuit ot Knowledge under 
Difficulties—and we shall gratify ou: readers by 
quoting from its Preface as follows: 


I was born of poor and virtuous parents, who 
had at all times a desire to die the death of the 
righteous. By them I was taught to read and 
:o write, and also arithmetic, which, with a very 
slight knowledge of a few other branches of 
learning, was all the useful education their limit- 
ed means could afford me. I say useful educa- 
tion—for I was made too well acquainted with 
the sciences of the papal school. My youth was 
devoted to hard labor which left little time for 
literary improvment; and the: care of a family, 
and the life of a farmer succeeding, still prevent- 
ed attendance of much extent to mental cultiva- 
tion. 

As my youth was spent under circumstances 
calculated to fasten upon me prejudices in favor 
of popery, my change and present state of 
thought has not been the work of a moment.— 
The reflections in the following pages are the 
effects of a mind that has overcome @@ almost 
invincible ignorance of the truth, and a prejudice 
ot long duration—a prejudice that grew up with 
my youthful days, accompanied my more mature 
years, and had very nearly interwoven itself 
around the future destinies of my soul. They 
are the éffect of a mind that has taken impartiali- 
ty forits guide, and looked upon truth as the sole 
object of its ambition—a mind that has rumina- 
ted day and night-epon the subject, that has 
viewed both sides of the question, closely, at- 
tentively, and, 1 trust, religiously. The conclu- 
sions to which I have come are founded on a 
conscious rectitude- During those hours of 
datkness, when sleep faileth npon man, and oth- 
ers were taking that repose to which the silence 
of the night or exhausted nature might invite 
them, I thought of my present change, and oft- 
en bedewed my pillow with tears till my eye-' 
sight became dim. Before a change took place, 
this severe, continual struggle afflicted me— 
My nights were turned into day, because of my 
watching, aud I could find no rest uatil | obeyed 
the advice of the Psalmist, “To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your heart.”” When 
my mind turned on the serious question of relig- 
ion, and I looked upon the book of God as the 
sole standard of my faith, and began to view 
through the medium of impartiality the important 
subject of my soul’s salvation, my mind became 
more enlarged, and my thoughts expanded, till 
doubt followed doubt, and my prejudices all van- 
ished before the sun-light of a more liberal 
knowledge—the elements of darkness became 
superseded by the glorious principles of unerring 
light, while the effulgence of the religion of the 
Reformation, which I had so often heard misre 
resented through life, pierced through the mystic 
veil in which my mind was enveloped, giving 
me soon to hear my Protestant brethren say, 
‘He that persecuted us in times past, now pro- 
claims the faith which once he destroyed.” 

In regard to the Reflections, which Mr. Clark- 
in sets before us, we think that further study and 
culture, with better aids within his reach than he 
has yet seen, will disclose to Lim that he mis- 
takes the scope of the book which he interprets, 
and misunderstands its symbols. His reflections 
themselves are often very good, but we should 


like them better if entirely separated from “the 
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An example or two of his interpretation will 
show his method. 

Man being a free agent, he holds the reins 
in his own hands onder the metaphorical figure 
of a horse . . . . If he acts on a principle of puri- 
ty, he receives divine assistance and goes on his 
way rejoicing. But if otherwise, he gallops on 
his way to certain rein. 

V. 16. ‘And said to the mountains and rocks, 
Fall on us and hide ue from the... 
the Lamb.” ‘The different orders of the Ro- 
mish Hierarchy”—* anction—absolution— Mass” 
—*‘these are the rocks and dens under which a 
large portion of mankind take a miserable shel- 
ter.” 

The locusts, 9. 3, are ‘‘the inferior orders of 
the Romish clergy.’’ 


—_—— 


i sew. American Edition vol. 
Ee eek leew York: Scott & Co. Boston : 

T. Wiley, Jr. 

Art. 1. Essays &c., by Lord John Russell. 2. 
Indian Epie Poetry. 3. Causes of Poverty. 
4. The Iron manofacture of South Wales. 5. 
Entomology. 6. The Schleswig and Holstein 
Question. 7. Irish Clearances and Improve- 
ment of Waste Lands, 8. The French Repub- 
lic. 9. Foreign Literature. 10. Correspondence. 
11. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

The Reviewer in the first article strips the 
noble premier without any sort of ceremony of 
all pretensions to literary character. ‘The speci- 
mens of Indian Poetry give us giimpses into 
what the Reviewer justly calls “the new mythic 
world which a modern Colambus. has opened,”’ 
and remind us “of that world of the Past out of 
which the Present is born.” The poets quoted 
were probably contemporary with Homer, The 
remaining articles sre on the great moral and 
political questions of the day, which the best 
minds in England are endeavoring to grasp, and 
are discussing through their Quarterlies. 





Pemsroxe (N. H.) Acapemy. We have re- 
ceived the 29th Annaal Catalogue of this Institu- 
tion, for the year ending Nov. Ist, 1848. Under 
the care of Jonathan Tenney, M. A. as Princi- 
pal, and of several assistant teachers, it shows a 
prosperity that"must be very gratifying to its 
friends. The whole number of pupils male and 
female, for the Winter term was 30; Spring, 58; 
Summer, 70; Fall, 103. Number in Ancient 
Languages 45; Modern, 13: Drawing and Paint- 
ing, 29; Music, 10. 

The Catalogue is a beautiful specimen of its 
kind, is embeflished with a Frontispiece engrav- 
ing of the Academic edifice, and contains the 
names of those of its Alumni who have gradua- 

ted at some College, ur entered the professions: 
Board fiom 1,50 to 1,75 per week in private 
Families, including room, furniture and washing. | 





Rew Ipswich, (N. H.) Acavemy. The 
Camlogue of this popular institution gives for its 
summary the names of 87 gentlemen and 80 
ladies for the year. In ancient languages 33, 
in French 14. Winter term 19, Spring 59, 
Summer 37, Fall 110. The price of board is 
from 1,50 to $1,87 per week, in private fami- 
lies. 





I> Professor Wines commences the delivery 
of his admirable course of Lectures on the He- 


now of Philadelphia, whose secession from the 
New School to the Old is this accounted for: 


‘It had its origin in an ecclesiastical trial be- 
fore the Presbytery of Rochester, a short time 
previous to the exscinding act. Charges were 
preferred against the reverend gentleman, by a 
leading and influential member of his chureh.— 
There is no necessity that we should enter into 
the character of these charges. It will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose to say that the Presbytery 
were nearly two weeks traversing them—and fin- 


. wrath of | ally passed unanimously the sentence of acquittai, 


with the exception of a slig4¢ censure for indis- 
cretions. 





Revunion.—Thus speaks the Presbyterian on 
the subject which was mentioned in our last 
week's Intelligence Department. 

“The Old and New-school Synods of Virginia 
have had some preliminary proceedings on the 
subject of a reunion. We have no faith in the 
success of the project, persuaded as we are that 
the New-schoool will never consent to reunion, 
except on the ground of concessions, which can 
never be made. 





Spraitep. To the Resolutions, which most of 
the New England Congregational Associations 
have passed condemnatory of the position of the 
Presbyterian Chureh and General Assembly on 
the subject of Slavery, the Presbyterian thus 
replies: 

The Presbyterian Church best knows her own 
duty, asshe is certainly best acquainted with the 
relation she sustains to the South, and in her 
conscivus integrity, she is not to be intimidated 
by bulls of excommunication from those who, 
in the fair field of argument, have signally fail- 
ed in convicting her of wrong-doing. She has 
survived many a shock, and can certainly sur- 
vive the cessation of an intercourse which, if 
not truly fraternal, had better cease than be 
maintained in hypocrisy. 





A Want or tue Times. A writer in the 
Puritan of Nov. 2, thus speaks in view of the 
present spiritual condition of the evangelical 
clurches: 

‘*Permit me to say, that the great want of our 
times is, an earnest nmunisiry and an earnest 
church. We seem to be saffering a kind of spir- 
tual paralysis.” 








‘THEIR DEEP POVERTY ABOUNDED UNTO THE 
RICHES OF THEIR LIBERALITY.—At the late For. 
Miss. Anniversary, Da. Apams presented a do- 
nation which he said was greater than it was 
large; it was ten cents from the widow of a poor 
minister. 

Mr Cannon stated that he had brought on a 
donation fiom a poor colored woman, who had 
been a slave, and who for three years past had 
devoted to religious uses $40 a year—one half of 
which she forwarded to this Roard. 











A VOICE FROM HALF STARVED PaSTors. At 
the same Missionary Anniversary, Rev. Mr. 
Tay or, of Slatersville, R. 1, said he had been 
a pastor ten years, and his feelings were identi- 
fied with this Board. ‘But,’’ he said, ‘*I do 
not want appeals and circulars all to be address- 
ed to pastors. A large number of the pastors, 
even of New England, are almost starved. They 
have not tenements to live in, nor c!othes for 
their children. Do not send all your circulars to 
pastors,—send them to the Honorables, the Es- 
quires, the rich mea, the business men, the fac- 
tory men. They are all willing to give to this 
Board, but they like the honor of receiving a 
circular.”’ 





Missionary CaLamitirs. The English Charch 
and State Gazette says:—We regret to learn 
from the public papers that Dr. Bettlehiem and 
his family have all been murdered at the capital 
of Loo Choo where they were residing. Dr. 





brew Commonwealth, in this city, on Monday | 
evening next in Tremont Hall, No. 1, at 74) 


o'clock. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. | 


CHANGE OF POSITION. 


In the late presidental campaign we have very 
often seen tne position of distinguished gentle- 
men in each of the three political parties as now 
constituted, arrayed in contrast with the senti- 





Bettleheim, who went to Loo Choo under the 
auspices of the Bishop of London, who prom- 
ised, we bolieve, to ordain him after a specified 
term of service in the Loo Choo Mission, was a 
native of Hungary, was originally of the Jew- 
ish persuasion, and was educated for the surgi- 
eal profession, but afterward joined the Chuch of 
England. He wasa young man of much talent, 
and of no inconsiderable experience. His wife 
was a native of London, and we believe that they 
hsd two children. The disastrous fate which 
has fallen upon them is said to have visited the 
Romish missionaries also. 





Mission To CatirorniA. Some time ago it 





ments they have expressed in previous years. 


was the intention of the Missionary Society of 


We doubt whether any thing of the kind among | the Methodist Episcopal “hurch to establish a 


them can be found to match the following, which | 
we copy from the Christian Observer. ‘Fhe Rev. 
John C. Lord, D.D., the person concerned, has 
recently Jeft the New-School Presbyterians to| 
join the Old. 


SENTIMENTS OF THE Sentiments oF Rey. 
Rev. Joun C. Lorn, Docror Joun C. 
im 1837. Lorp, in 1848. 

The exscinded Synod The doctrines of the 
of Genesee was Presby- exscioded portion of the 
terian in its origin; ifany Presbyterian Church,and 
thing, more so than the those against which the 
first or mother Presbytery General Assembly, by 
of Philadelphia. Its the exscision of 1837, in- 
members are sound in tended to bear their teati- 
the faith and orderly in mony, are similar to 
their deportment. ‘They those of the gainsayers 
are unwavering in their in the days of Paul, and 
attachment to the doc- are the same with those 
trines and the discipline of Pelagius, of the fifth 
of the Pres. Charch, not- century, and of the Ro- 
withstanding the suspici- manists in the days of 
ons which have been ex- the Reformation. 
tensively and industrious- True, there are a large 
ly circulated againstthem. and respectable number, 
Where disorders and er- still :etaining their rela- 
rors have existed, they tions tothe New School 
have been introduced by body who are sound in 
transient individuals,over the faith; bat they are 
whom the Synod had no s0 ignorant or so stnpid, 
control. or both, that they can- 

Upon the field where not see the heretical na- 
he resides, and withinthe ture and ruinous tenden- 
bounds of the large Pres- cies of the sentiments of 
bytery of Buffalo, of the great mass of that 
which he isa member, corrupt portion of the 
the great doctrines of church. * * If their ig 
grace, as held by Ed- norance cou'd only be 
wards, and Ballamy, and dispelled, and their sen- 
Dwight, are unilormly sibiliilies quickened, so 
received by the church- that they might see and 
es; and this system of feel these things, they 
trath has been blessed ‘‘would not and could 
with the copious and al- not give support and 
most continued outpour- countenance, aid and 


ing of the Spirit, and comfort to the ENEMIES 
the conversion of a malti- or pug TRUTH, by re- 


tade of souls; and should maining an hour with- 
he bear a different testi- in the ecclesiastical walls 
mony from this, he would of the New School Gen- 
be aA FALSE WITNESS ¢ral Assembly.” 
ror Gop. * “Lt was upon doctri 
Pi? } ct 
The divisions and con- questions, deemed funda. 


mission in California. We are now enabled to 
say distinctly that the Rev. Isaac Owens, of the 
Indiana Conference, has been appointed to that 
mission, and will leave for the field of his labours 
early next spring, by the overland route. It is 
expected that a number of families will goout at 
the same time, under an escort from Missouri. 
Another missionary will be appointed to accom- 
pany Mr. Owens. 





Benevo.ence or THE Frienps. It is stated 
that the Society of Friends in England, Ireland, 
and America, contributed, from the end of No- 
vember, 1846, tothe Ist of May, 1848, no less 
than 193,882/. 5s. 10d. for the reliefuf the dis- 
tressed in Ireland. 





Bequest. The Christian Sentinel of the 12th 
ult. states that Mr. EF Watsenof Portage —late- 
ly deceased—willed his entire estate, variously 
estimate at $25,000 to $40,040, to the Uni- 
versalist Societies of Genesee Falls and Nunda. 




















GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





THE CITY MISSION SOCIETY OF BOSTON. 


The report in the Puritan of Nov. 9, of the 
last Quarterly Meeting of this Society, and the 
remarks of gentlemen present, with the editorial 
comments, are of sufficient interest and import- 
ance to be laid before our readers. The state of 
things in the Orthodox and Unitarian Churches 
are very similar, and Dr. Waterbury’s remarks 
have a good deal ef force. 


The Quarterly Meeting of this Society was 
held last Sabbath evening in Park St. Church. 
Rev. Mr. Oviatt gave a sketch of the doings of 
the Society the past season. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Messrs. Kirk and Waterbury.— 
Both speakers alluded to the fact that the em- 
igration which for some time has been going on 
was diminishing our congregations, and some 
effurt must be made to make good the places left 
vacant by those families who have removed into 
the country: 





troversies in the Presby- mental, that the Presby- 
terian Charch, [which re- terian Church consented 
sulted in the exscinding to the dismemberment of 
act,] were mot based up- neatly half of her entr 
on doctrinal differences, connection, On the one 
but originated partly in hand were numbers, 
adiversity of sentiment wealth, and power; on 
respecting denomination- the other, the truth. For 
al benevolent associa- Christ's cross and crown. 
“ons, and partly in the she hesitated not to make 
love of power, and the the sacrifice.” [! 1! !] 
disposition to dictate, 

which had been mani- 

fested for many years, 

by the leaders of the Old 

School party. 


e 


The Observer says that afier the exscinding 
Act of the General Assembly, Dr. Lord was a 
leader of a minority in the Synod to which he 
belonged, aiming to make it subjectto no As- 
sembly whatever, and entirely independent: ‘ 
that losing consideration and 


ceded, 
Following a notice of Dr. Lord, is another of 


: and 
influence he se- 


Rev. Mr. Kirk thought our churches were too 
expensive; that the population moving into Bos- 
ton cannot afford to worship at snch cost. He 
reeommended the erection of cheaper church ed- 
ifices, that would place the Gospel within the 
reach of all, 
_Dr. Waterbury took a somewhat different 
+ a He thought we had churches enough, 
a ny ine needed was to have them better 
34 " a op ne the enterprises now under 
abandoned a he a Society had better 2 ve 
urn over the congregations to 
churches not now full, and expend the money 
aos ya sg Preaching in the halls of our 
’ ging our tract distributj 
the poor and destitute. “istribation among 
Ik is well known that for a few 
field of labour occupied by the City Miekee rm 
ciety has been somewhat changed. It has been 
engaged more recently in what has been called 
the **Chapel enterprise.” One of those chapels 
is on South Cove, in the hall over the Old Cyl- 
ony Depot; the other is in Lowell Street. Most 
of the families worshiping in these chapels have 
been taken from our congregutions, and would 
return to them again if these chapels were not in 





Rev, Mr, Cheeseman,formerly of Rochester, and 


existence. Since the system was entered upon, 
& change has come upon our churches, weaken- 


ing very materially some of our strong congrega- 
tions. These need to be sustained rather than 
new ones raised. ‘The present wants of our city 
seem to demand a larger missionary labour. if 
these enterprises go on, those tract distributors 
now in the field must be withdrawn or the force 
reduced. 





Tuornton House, Saco. Those whose bu- 
siness has heretofore called them, whether ofien 
or occasionally, to the flourishing town of Saco, 
Me., have greatly felt the need of a good and 
well-conducted Public House there, and they 
will therefore be glad to learn that the want is 
now supplied. In another colamn of the Regis- 
ter will be found aa advertisement of the * Thorn- 
ton House’’—now in the hands of Messts. Dun- 
bar and Emery. The publisher of this paper, 
having recently spent a day there, is glad,—as 
an encouragement to similar improvements else- 
wheie, and to temperance efforts generally ,—to 
testify to the commendable enterprise of the pro- 
prietor, and to the excellent character of the 
new House. He wishes to say also, that a gen- 
tleman, who has for some time had lodgings 
there, and whose favorable testimonial gives 
character to whatever it is connected with, 
speaks in the highest terms both of the House 
and of those who have charge of it. 

‘*1 am sure,” says he, in a note recently re- 
ceived, ‘* there is no house in this vicinity with 
which gentlemen and ladies visiting us from your 
State, would be more satisfied as a comfortable 
Temperance Hotel.” " 

‘* It receives, perhaps, its share of the hest 
patronage, but deserves more than it receives. 
Our friends at a distance have a great interest a3 
respects not themselves only, but their sons, and 
younger friends, in supporting good Temperance 
Hotels.”” 





Tue Paesipentat Exection. We have 
waited to give positive and complete returns of the 
election, but we cannot yet give them. The follow- 
ing table we suppose may be relied on ; 


Electorial Votes for Gen. Taylor. 


Vermont 6 
Massachusetts 12 
Rhode Island 4 
Connecticut 6 
New York 36 
New Jersey 7 
Nennsylvania 26 
Delaware 3 
Maryland 8 
North Carolina ll 
Georgia 10 
Kentucky 12 
Tennessee 42 


Necessary to a choice 146 | 


By Legislatare. 





Some six <o nine votes more may swell the num- 

ber of electoral votes for Gen. Taylor to 160 or 163. 
It is therefore morally certain that General Taylor, 
| if his life is spared until the 4th of March next, 
| will be the President of the United Stetes. Of the 
| candidates before the people, nay, we frankly say, 
| of the various distinguished men whether in military 
or civil life, there is no one who, according to the 
light we have been able to obtain, gives better 
| ground of hope that the country will be safe and 
prosperous under his administration. 





MassacuusetTts Votes ror ELecTors. 











Counties. Taylor. Cass. V. Buren. 
Saffolk, 8905 2137 3177 
Essex, 8568 4873 4756 
Plymouth, 3558 3227 1818 

| Hampshire, 3055 1806 1070 

| Hampden, 3334 1286. ~ 3031 
| Franklin, 2133 1642 1542 | 
Berkshire, 24 towns 4043 1409 1813 | 
| Middlesex, 9942 5845 6958 | 

Worcester, 6008 8659 5113 
| Norfolk, 4746 3602 
Bristol, 4841 2826 2171 | 
Barns‘oble, 12 towns, 1825 481 
Nantucket, 444 165 89 | 
301 towns 61,397 37,958 34,706 | 





Erection or Memeers or Concress. From 
the Daily Advertiser of Thursday we learn that 
the Whigs in Massachusetts have elected six of 
their candidates for Congress, by a majority of 
votes. Inthe four other districts there is no 
choice. In three of them the Whig candidates 
have a large plurality of votes. In one district 
the Free Soil candidates has a plurality of votes, 
but wants seven or eight hundred votes of a 
majority. 





IncrREASE OF PoPULATION, PRODUCTION AND 
Consumprion.—From 1830 to 1840 the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts increased 128,000. Of this 
increase 16,000, or over one half, was in nine prin- 
cipal towns. During the same period, the increase 
of eupdaitite in the whole State of New York was 
27 per cent. whilein the fourteen largest towns, 
the increase was 42} per cent. Excluding these 
towns, the increase was but 19 percent, In Penn- 
sylvania, the increase in the whole State was 213 
per cent, and iu the nine largest towns 893 per cent. 
In Ohio, the contrast is much greater. The in- 
crease in the whole State was 62 per cent., while 
the increase in the largest towns was 138 per cent ? 
The increase, daring the same period, in 20 of the 
largest towns in the Union, was 55 per cent., while 
the increase in the whole country was but 34 per 
cent. 

One or two facts will show the effect which the 
increase of population has upon the demand for ag- 
ricultural products. In 1840 the population of the 
country was (say) 17,000,000. The increase since 
then justifies the Opinion that it will be at least 22,- 
000,000 in 1850. This increase of 5,000,000 will 
consume at least 22,000,000 bashels of wheat—or 
more than the, whole product of 1800. To bring up 
the increase to this point will require, according to 
the estimate of an intelligent writer, that for ten 
years, 130,000 acres of new land shall anoually be 
put under wheat culture , and, to furnish these 5,- 


words, to supply the necessary food for our annual 
increase of population from 1840 to 1850, it is nec- 
essary that 510,000 acres of new land shall be an- 
nually subdued. 





A Liserta GentLeman. The Hon. Edward 
Sinoe county (Mississippiin Africa) is now on 
a visit to his friends in Adams county Miss. 
where heis well known under the title of **Ned 
Morris,” the freed-man of Dr. Jas. G. Garison.— 
He is treated with great respest among his old 
friends. 





The numerons friends of Rev. H. Cotman, will 
be gratified to learn that he has returned from 
his agricultural survey in Europe. He arrived 
on Monday last, in the packet ship Devonshire, 
at New York, from London. 





Anti Suavery 1s Detaware. The Wil- 
mington (Del.) paper says of the mammoth peti- 
tion for the abolition of slavery in that state 
“the matter of the petition is such that bat few, 
if any, will object to sign it. The papers of Ken- 
tucky and other States, where there is actually 
a large amount of slavery, are discussing means 
to getrid of it. Why should Delaware, where 
we own so few, remain cursed with it. Had 
there been no slavery in Kent, the land instead 
of selling for $10, $5, $4, $3, and even as 
low as $1, peracre, would,like the land of New- 
Castle County, sell for $50 and $ 100 per acre.” 

‘The Jonesborough Whig represents the hos- 
tility to the extension of Slavery which prevails 
in Kast Tennessee as strong and decided, and 
believes that if concentrated, it would be the 





sone slight modifications: 


TO ALL THE PEOPLE OF THE CIVILIZED 
WORLD. 


MEN anv BreTuren: 


unwilling to separate, without addressing to you 
practical conclasions to which they have arrived, 


hest means of banishing war, and all the es- 
trangements and animosites which its spirit be. 
gets, from the great brotherhood of nations, 
These conclusins are esnbodied in the three fol- 
lowing Resolutious adooted by the Convention: 

** Ist. That itis of the greatest importance to 
the cause of Peace, tourge upon the different 
Goverments of Enrope and America, the intro- 
duction of a clause in all International Treaties- 
providing for the setilement of all dispures by 
arbitration; that war may be avoided, and the 
way most effectually prepared for a permanent 
appeal to the great principles of Justice, which 
it should be the object of a High Court of Na- 
tions to consolidate and apply. 

“2d. That a Congress uf Nations, composed 
of duly appointed representatives, is highly im- 
portant and perfectly practicable; that it would 
secure a well-digested and authoritative code of 
laws for the regulation of International Inter- 
course; and, by constitnting a High Court of 
Nations, provide an effective guarantee for the 
preservation of Permanent and Universal Peace. 

“3d. That itis of primary importance to di- 
rect the attention of the different Goverments to 
the necessity of a general and simultaneous dis- 
armament, thereby removing a fertile cause of 
irritation and alarm, inspiring mutusl confidence, 
and promoting the interchange of those good 
offices which are best calculated to secure the 
lasting prosperity of the great Commonwealth 
of nations.”’ 

The measures proposed in these Resolutions, 
we most earnestly recommend for your consid- 
eration, as not only bearing all the commenda- 
tion that we can giveto them, in our collective 
and deliberative capacity, but also as having been 
approved and advocated by the ablest and most 
devoted friends of Peace, for many years past, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Firmly believing that 
they would abolish the irrational, inhumane, 
and iniquitious arbitrament of war, and tend to 
inspire friendly sentiments between the different 
members of the great family of nations, we re- 
specifully entreat you to exert all the influence 
you possess, and which you can legitimately 
concentrate upon your respective Legislatures 
and Goverments, to induce them to adopt these 
measures, and to co-operate in carrying them 





Government. 


into effect, with the least possible delay. By 
all the vast interests which connect the well- 
being of the people with the perpetuation of 


154 Universal peace, we conjure you to make the 


noble work your own, to lay the axe to the very 
root of that barbarous usage, which, for so 
many centuries, has blossomed with perennial 
enrses to mankind. 

Men and Brethren:—From beyond the Atlan- 
tic, from the other side of the English Channel, 
from different countries of Christendom, we have 
assembled in the first Congress of the Friends 
of Peace, ever convened on the Continent of 
Europe. Speaking different languages, living 


under different governments, of diverse creeds | 


of religious faith,and shades of political opicions, 
in our short season of conference and commun- 
ion, we have been penetrated with new percept- 
ions of the beautiful reality, that not only we 
who are present, but our fellow-men in all coun- 
tries, are brethren. Inspired by this sentiment, 
we would unite our voizes in a united and fer- 
vent appeal for your sympathy, fellowship,sane- 
tion and assistance,in elevating, as the one great 
white banner of the People, as the victorious 
and bloodless standard of popular progress, ‘hat 
mighty truth of divine revelation,“Goo matu 
MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF MEN.” On 
the threshold of the last half of the nineteenth 
century since the enunciation of that central prin- 


ciple of the brotherhood of the human race, we } 
invoke your aid to raise it from the dast, into 

2449 | Which it has been trampled by the relentless heel - 
of war ; to enthrone it, as the sovereign fact in } “ . aa 
719 | Heaven’s Magna Charta to the people of the » 10. European Correspondence of the Living Age. 


earth, crowned with the polar star of their being, 


|and receiving the homage of their faith and love. . 


From the threshold of the terrible slaughter-field 
upon which, perhaps, the most stupendous vio- 


lence ever perpetrated upon that hallowed prin- , 


ciple, was enacted, we send forth to you our uni- 
ted voice of entreaty, inviting you to join us ina 
noble and glorious crusade, not to rescue from 


pagan hands the cold marble tomb which, fora | 


brief period, held the body of the Savior of man- 
kind, bot to save from future violence and profan- 
ity, the living, immortal truth which He gave to 
the human race, as the sun of society. 





Important INDIAN 
of Acres Acquired.— William Medill, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, has bought out all the 
right of the Menominees Indians in the territory 
of Wisconsin, whereby the United States have 
acquired the title to 4,000,000 acres new terri- 
tory in Wisconsin, embracing Jand on the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, and laid down in the re- 
cent maps as parts of Brown, Portage and Wis- 
consia counties. It embraces Little and Big 
Boll Falls, Whitney’s Mills, &c. The treaty 
is a very fair one for bothparties. {*] The Indians 
get about $300,000; and, out of this, a speci- 
fic sum is set apart for a manual-labor school, a 
grist-mill, blacksmith’s shop, and the support of 
a miller, for fifteen years. The Indians remove 
themselves, and thus save those swindling ope- 
rations which are gone into by contracters in 
their removal. There ate no reservations for 


speculators. Thus the whole matter is a plain 


business transaction between the Indians and the 
There are no reserves in the 
matter to make trouble. [Chicago Dem. 





Teacuers Wantep. An advertisement in 


the Baltimore papers, says seventy-five teachers 
are wanted for the Primary Schools in Balti- 
more county by the Schoo! Board. 





Geo. B. Emerson, Esq, of this city, has been 


000,000 with agricultural commodities will require | Tecently appointed a member of the Board of 
three times that amount of land to be appropriated Education of this State, in place of the late la- 
to corn, rye, oats, pasturage, &c. Or, in other mented J. W. Ingraham, Fisq. 








§G- TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. ‘There will 


be a meeting of the Union at the Chapel of the Church 
of the Saviour, on Monday evening next, Nov. 20th, at 
74 o'clock. 


Instead of the moral Discussions, Addresses to Teach- 


at ers will be delivered by distinguished Clergyinen of our 
Morris, a member of the Liberia Senate, from | Denomination, at the next four meetings. y 


The first of 
these Addresses will be delivered on the evening above 
named, when it is hoped that every teacher connected 
with our Sabbath Schools will be present. 

nov18 T. GAFFIELD, Sec’ry. 





{G- SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES. Reli- 
gious services every Sunday evening in the Chapel on 
Freeman Place, Beacon st. 
Conference meeting or a Lecture every Wednesday 
evening, at the same place. 

Our friends are invited to meet with us on these eve- 
nings, as they may find opportunity. oct28 





{G- SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Trea- 
surer of the Sunday School Society, acknowledges the 
receipt of ten Dollars to constitute Mr. George Tilden 
of Keene, N. H., a Life Member,—contributed by his 
former pupils and the Teachers of the Sunday School 
in the Keene Congregational Society, over which the 
Rev. A. A. Livermore is Pastor. 

Boston, Nov. 18, 1848. 





fG- UNIVERSAL. UNITY IN THE CHURCH, 
or the ground of reconciliation apy Smt ey will 
be the topic of adiscourse by W. H. Channing, on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 19th, at Washingtonian Hall, 
Bromfield Street. novl8 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 8th inst, at the Church in Church 





prevailing element in local politics. 


Green, by Rev Dr Young, Mr Laurence H. Kurr to 


The following Address was written by Mr. 
Burritt as ah expression of the sentiment which 
the recent Congress at Brussels desired to, 
enunciate to the world, and was adopted, with 


The friends of permanent and universal Peace 
from different countries of Christendom, in Con- 
vention assembled, in the city of Brussels, on 
the 2ist and 22d of September, 1848, have felt 


an earnest appeal, invoking your attention to the 


after a lung and serious deliberation upon the 


Treaty.—Four Millions . 


; 
! 


Miss Anne Shepard, da’ 


Miss Hannah F. Sherman, 
At the Church in Freeman Place, by Rev J. F. 
Clarke, Mr Thomas Southworth, of this city,to Miss 
Elizabeth T. Davis of Hingham. 
In Roxbury, 7th inst, by Rev Dr Patnam, Elliot E. 
Kellogg, E-q., of Burlington, Vt., to Hannah B. Fos- 
ter of R. 

In Cambridge, on Tuesday evening, by Rev J. T. Sar- 
gent, Mr Lucien 8. Southard to Miss Elizabeth W. Bignull 

In Hingham, 3ist ult, by Rev Joseph Richardson, 
Mr Omur Loring of Duxbury to Miss Emeline b. 
Stodder of Hingham. 

In Salem, 5th inst, Mr Alexander Bowe to Miss 
Harriet A., daughter of Mr John Very. 

In Kingston, 9th inst, by Rev A. R. Pope, Mr Dan- 
iel P. Sherman of North Bridgewater to Miss Eliza B. 
Fuller, of Kingston. 

In Littleton, 14th inst, by Rev Wilham H. White, Rev 
Edwin G. Adams, Junior Pastor of the First Congregation- 
al Society in Templeton, to Miss Sarah L. Priest of L. 

In Peterboro’, N. H., Oct. 29th, by Rev L. Billings, 
8. P. Steele, Esq., to Mrs Jane McCoy, all of that 
town, 

In Nantucket, Mr William C. Mooers to Miss Eliza 

acy. 

Nov. 2d, Mr William J. Brown to Miss Saah P. 
Gardner. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, Nov. 12ih, Dr Enoch Hale, M. D., 58. 
9th inst, Mr Samuel Leavitt, 50. 

Tn West Dedham, Oct. 31, Mrs Abi 
wife of Jeremiah Baker, and daughter of 
Prentiss, formerly of Medfield, 57. 

In Burlington, Mass., 8th inst, of consumption, Mra 
Selisa, wife of Richard Alley, and youngest daughter 
of Mrs Rebecca Wood, 19. 

In Cummington, Oct. 29th, James Everett, 77. 

In Dover, N. H., Hon. William Hale, in. the 84th 
year of his age. 

In Providence, R. 1., 4th inst, after a brief illness, 
Mr James Arnold, in the 56th year of his age. 


il Prentiss, 
vy Thomas 





RINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. Touching the 
structure, development, distribution, and natural 
arrangement of the Races of Animals, living and ex- 
tinet; with numerous illustrations. For the use of 
Schools and Colleges. Part 1., Comparative Physio- 
logy. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould. $1. 


From George B. Emerson, Esq , chairman of the Boston 





school committee on 


**I have read with the greatest satisfaction the vol- 
ume on the principles of Zoology. It is such a book as 
might be expected from the eminent ability of the au- 
thors, Professor Agassiz and Dr. Gould, so far as I 
know it ig the most comprehensive ance philosophical 
elementary treatise on the subjects of which it treats, 
which has appeared. 

It is well adapted to the purpose of being used as a 
text book in schools; and I shall employ it in prefer- 
ence to any other, in my own school, whenever I have 
a class in the elements of Natural History, and I can 
strongly recommend it to other teachers.”’ 


From Solomon Adams, Esq., Teacher, Boston. 


“It will be enough to say that the book is worthy of 
Prof Agassiz and Dr. Gould and that I intend to use it 
asa class Book.” 


From Geo. P, Fisher, Esq., of the Classical amd English 
School, Worcester. 


“T consider it admirably adapted to supply a want 
in our Academies and higher Institutions. It presents, 
| clearly and systematically, the elementary principles of 

the most interesting departments of Natural Science, 
| and by the simplicity of its style and familiarity of its 
| illustrations, is well adapted to the American Student.”’ 


{- Professors in Colleges and Teachers of High 
| Schools wishing to examine the work with a view to its in- 
troduction, will be supplied with a copy gratis. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
novi8 At Publishers, 59 Washington st. 
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50 CTS. FOR OXFORD BIBLES. 


} AMES MUNROE & CO., have received a large sup- 

i ply of Bibles, Oxford Zdition, 18mo size, gilt edge, 

| which they sell at the low price of 50 cts, Oxford Testa- 

| ments in morocco binding, gilt edge, for 25 cts. 

| For sale at No. 134 Washington, opposite Schoo! st. 

J. M. & Co., have in Press “Merry-Mount, a Romance 

| of Massachusetts, two volumes, l6mo, pp. 500. 

| Also, in Press,—Benuties of Sacred Literature, edited by 
Thomas Wyatt, A. M. 


Ilustra'ed with eight plates. 
novls lis2o8 





a Elizabeth, daughter of the late Nathaniel Bradlee, 


sq. 

9th inst, Ly Rev Dr Young, oe may neared 
r of John a ‘ 
9th inst, by Rev Mr Gray, Mr Thomas P. Smith wo | “8¢nent of Messrs. 


THORNTON HOUSE, SACO. 


SPACIOUS AND COMMODIOUS HOTEL, 
has been recently o in Saco, under the man- 

Dun r & Emery. It is condacted 
on Temperance principles, and every attention will be 


given to render it a desirable resort fur travellers. 
nov18 3tis 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SILK GOODS & SHAWL 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
MILK STREET BOSTON. 


(First Store be!ow the Old South Church, a few 
steps from Washington St.) 
URCHASERS can visit this Establishment with 


a certainty of finding a Nkw and PERFECT As- 
sORTMENT of LONG and SQUARE 


Cashmere, Broche, Thibet, Silk, Satin, 
Woollen, and Merino 


SHAWLS, 


Of every description and price. 


Handsome, Plain, Cameleon, 
Ombre, Figured 


SILKS, 


Of every name, color and quality. 


Black Gros de Rhine, Armure, and all other 
kinds of Black Visite and Dress Silks. 


GERMAN, FRENCH & INDIA SATINS, 
FOR CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


Six or eight different qualities of French and 
German a 


THIBET CLOTHS AND MERINOS, 


Made expressly for Jewett & Prescott, 


By PARTURLE-LUPIN & CO., and other manufac- 
turers, in choice and most desirable colors. All other 
kinds ot Cloak materials in latest Paris Styles. 
Also, PARIS CLOAKS and VISITES, in elegant 
patterns, of our own importation. Extra medium and 
low priced qualities of BOMBAZINES, ALPAC- 
CAS, LYONESE CLOTHS, &c. 
N. B. JEWE:T & PRESCOTT give their undi- 
vided attention to the introduction of SHAWLS, SILK 
GOODS, and CLOAK MATERIALS, in the high- 
est state of perfection, and acknowledge no equals in 
this branch of the Dry Goods business. 


WITHOUT EXAGGERATION, 


their assortment, at the present time, surpasses, in 
extent and variety, the combined stocks of any three 
Jirms in Boston, and, in view of these facts, we can 
with propriety expect, from every purchaser, at least 
an examination of our superior assortment. 


THE LADIES 


will consider it an especial privilege to select their 
Dresses and Shawls , ees this variety, and TRADERs, 
from the city or country, will not know what con- 
stitutes a good assortment, until they have looked 
through our stock. PRICES WARRANTED SATISFAC- 
Tory to the Purchaser, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


Milk Street Silk and Shawl Store, 
BOSTON. 


Twis6wos 


DANIEL & 60., 


No. 201 WasuHinGTon STREET. 


HAVING RECEIVED BY RECENT 
ARRIVALS A LARGE STOCK OF 


NEW GOODS, 


W E are euabled to offer one of the best assortments 
to be found in the city, consisting of a full sup- 





Brocade, 


sept 2 





ply of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS. CLOAK GOODS, 


—aND— 


SHAWLS, 


LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 





f ONTENTS OF No. 236 LIVING AGE.—Price 
| 124 cents: 
1. His of the twentieth Century. 
2 An inbeyewe y, 8. a 
California. 
4. Feats on the Fiord, Chaps. XITI—XVI1II. 
5. Story of a Family, Chap. IX. 
6. Rationale of the European Anarchy. 
7. Universal Peace. 
8. Lombardy. 
9. Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 


11. Europe Again in Danger. 


Published once a week, at $6 a year, by 
E. LITTELL & ©O., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 





novl8 lis2os 
\ A NEW ALLEGORY. The Combatants, an Al- 
i t% legory, by Rev. Edward Munroe, beautifully i-lus- 
trated. 


| ‘The Heroines of Shakspeare, comprising the princi- 


pal Female characters of the great Poets, illustrated 
| with 43 of the fines’ steel engravings. 
.| . The Rosary of Illustrations of the Bible, edited by 
Rev. E. G. tlale. 
Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


nov18 lis2o0s 





NO. 24 CORNHILL. 

M. J. REYNOLDS & CO., have removed from 
i No. 20, to No. 24 Cornhill, and have on handa 
large stock of all the School Books in general use, which 
| together with a good assortment of Stationery and other 
| articles in their line, they offer to Bookselle *, Country 
| Merchants and others, who buy to sell again at the low- 
| est market prices. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
The ‘*Timbrel”? a new Collection of Sacred Music, by 


B. F. Baker and L. B. Woodbury, for Choirs, Congre- 
gationa and Singing-Schvols. 8wis novll 





| . q . . 

| Dancing and Calisthenies. 

| ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 
5 DOOKS SOUTH OF WEST ST. 


NV R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 

Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3 P. 
M., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health bat also physi- 
cal development, which is so essentialto graceful move- 
ment and dignity of carriage. Mr. S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every department of his 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternvon. Mr. S. has ‘or sale at his Acade- 


others . 

Scho-ls and Families attended. 

Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 
ionable Dances. 

An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. istf septl6 


DAY’S ACADEMY, WRENTHAM CENTRE. 
HE Winter Term will commence Tuesday, the 5th 
of December, and continue 11 weeks. 

The Institution is located in a qu’et and pleasant 
Village and the society is such as to recommend to both 
student and parent. : 

Catalogues will be sent to those who may desire fur- 


ther information. 
‘or ee, ALLEN KINGSBURY, Principal. 
Wrentham, Oct. 28. Atis 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


RS. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de- 











my his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly | years, half price. Liberal »trangements made with 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, und | Schools, and parties from the country, Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 

u 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 


To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 


tion of their daughters are respectfully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o’clock, 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Our stock is selected with great care, and no pains 
spared to have such goods only as we can recommend. 
Our endeavor is to give our customers a Goop ART1- 
CLE at a Low Price, and as we import many of the 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


—AND RECEIVE oOuR— 
AMERICAN GOODS, 


at the lowest manufacturers prices, we are always able 
to sell *‘as low as the lowest,’’ * as cheap as the cheapest.”” 


DANIELL & CO., 
No. 201 Washington Street. 
3in7tisGtos 


Antediluvian World, 


IS NOW OPEN AT CENTRAL HALL, 
No 9 Milk Street. (Opposite the Old South Church.) 
SCENIC REPRESENTATIONS 
OF THE 
ANDEDILUVIAN WORLD, 


being a series of designs, painted by the celebrated 
English painter, John Martin, K. L., member of the 
Royal Scottish Acalemy, member of the Academy of 
Fine Arta, at Antwerp, &c. 

These representagions each occupying 240 feet of can- 
vas, have been executed in Rome during the past year, 
by the best Italian Painters, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. Charles Martin. 

The series will comprise the following subjects.— 
The Creation of the World; Paradise; Adam and Eve 
and Fall of Man; the Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise; the evening before the Deluge; and the 
death of Methuselah; the Deluge, and the Assuaging 
of the Waters after the Deluge. 

The exhibition will be accompanied by appropriate 
music and descriptive lectares. 

Doors open at 7; to commence at 74. Admission 
25 cents. Liberal arrangements made for the admis- 
sion of schools, especially Sanday Schoola, and also for 
parties from the country. Office hours daily at No. 9 
Milk street, between 10 and 12 o’clock. 
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ago LARGEST PAINTING IN THE 
WORLD. 


AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont Sr. 
HUTCHING’S 


Grand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 

SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewins, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Open every evening, except Saturday and Sunday, at 
7, commencing at 740’clock. Also, Wednesday’s and 
Saturday’s at 3 0’clock. 

Tickets 25 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 12 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under, 12 


july15 





PREPARATORY 
AND 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 


LADIES’ CALISTHENG:UM, 


—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 


NIC APPARATUS, : 
For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 


Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 


A. M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors South 
of West Street. 


sept30 istf F. L. CAPEN, 





livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 

Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place, 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 





LADIES BONNETS. 
PEARL BEAVER ) a new and beautiful 
DRAB do } article for the approaching 
BLACK do season, for Ladies, Misses 
WHITE FELT | and children, your 
PEARL do ) attention is invited. 
—ALSO— 


from Fifty cents each to Two Hundred Dollars 
GENTLEMEN’S 


mania, Modern 
English and Scotch Proverbs; Wonders of the Tele- 
scope; Jim Cronin, an Irish tale by Mr Hoare; Songs 
of Home and Fatherland. 


made arrangme J ; 
uniform style of cloth, full gilt back, with in agate 


Murrs and Tirrets of every style and quality desi 
: lishers for binding, and have missing numbers supplied 


at 25 cents each. 
Harts and Caps of Boston, New York and Paris | from circulation. 


CHAMBERS’ MISCHLLANY, 
No. 30,—and the last. 


ONTENTS; Speculative Manias; the Darien, 
Mississippi, and South Sea Schemes; the Tulipo- 
Manias; Four months ia Cape Colony; 


The work is now completed, and the publishers have 
nts for Binding the work in elegant and 


i volume. Subscr 
See ihe work contend thdit sets to the pub- 


numbers will soon be withdrawn 
Ton who wish to complete sets of 


NEW GOODS 


IMPORTED BY 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, 
—FOR THEIR— 


FALL SALES. 


LL of which will be offered by the PACKAGE ort 
RETAIL, at QUICK PRICES. 


MORE THAN 
700 PACKAGES 
—OFr— 


Long and Square Shawls, 
SILK GOODS AND SATINS. 


SILK VELVETS, biack andcolors; PARIS CLOAKS, 
VISITES, MANTILLAS, SCARFS, MANTLES, 
SHaw. Ve.vets, Merinos, Tuiset CLoTus, LyOnEss 
CiLoTus, Merino, and other Paps. 

Casumerss. Movussetine De Laine, EMBROIDERBD 
Dresses, Irish and Frencn Por.ins. 

BarBary Satins, Excuisu and Frencn Bom- 
BAZINES, ALEPINES, ALPACCAS, CRAPES, aad @ 
other articles for MouRNING, GINGHAM, PRINTS. 

Crorus, CassimeRES, Piarps, and all stuffs for 
Children’s Wear, Russia and CasHMERE SHAWL 
Patrerns, for Ropes De CHAMBRE. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, and all kinds of TRIM 
MINGS. 


WHITE GOODS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


BLANKETS; QUILTS; FLANNELS3 
GLOVES; HOSIERY; PARIS PERFUMERY3 
PIANO AND TABLE CLOTHS; FU. 
PATCHES EMBROIDERED CURT.- and 
a great many other tnings besides. 


—aALso— 


300 Bales and Cases 


—Or— 
DOMESTIC GOODS. 


Our stock is altogether too large, for a description here ; 
we invite all to examine it for themselves. Our 
will be freely and politely shown, and as we always name 
the lowest price first,and NEVER vary from it, our 
customers will not run the risk of paying double the valae 
of articles, nor be rudely urged to buy those which do not 
suit them. 


ORIGINAL AND GENUINE, 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Geo. W. Warren & Co. 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, 
Boston. 


oct7 6t 





HAPMAN HALL SCHOOL. Chapman Hall 
School, in Chapman Place, will be re-opened on 
the first Monday of September next. 

Mr. BakKER would take this opportunity to thank 
his patrons for the encouragement they have one 
bestowed upon his labors; and he assures them that 
will continue his utmost exertions to ensure the pro- 
gress of their sons in all that pertains to their physical, 
moral and intellectual well being. 

Mr. E. B. DEARBORN has been employed in this 
School for seven years, and has proved hunself an efli- 
cient and successful Teacher, especially in Mathemat- 


ics. 

Mr. H. G. Ferre has been engaged for the last five 
years with perfect success, as a Teacher of Drawing, 
and will still continue in that department. 

Mr. J E. Gou pv. Teacher of Vocal Music in seve- 
rel of our Public Schools, and extensively known as a 
Teacher of that delightful art, will continue his valuable 
services. 

Miss Emity Jonnson, from the Normal School, 
who has had many years experience in Teaching, has 
been two years in the preparatory department, 
given entire satisfaction to the patrons of the School. 
In addition to the above, Mr. Baker has secured the 
services of Mr. J. A. Hastines as Teacher of Greek, 
Latin, &c. This gentleman is a graduate of Harvard 
College, and has had two years experience as Principal 
of Framingham Academy, and is highiy qualified by 
age, experience and a love of children, to command re- 
spect, to excite to duty, and awaken his pupils toa love 
of learning. 

Particular attention paid to fitting boys for the Latin 
and Encuiisn Hieu Scuoots. 

AMOS BAKER, Principal 

Chapman Hall, Boston, August 28, 1848. 

Note. Mr. Baker may be seen between the hours 
of School, at liis residence. adjolning the School-house. 
sept2 istt 





RECEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
No. 20 State Street. 


Knickerbocker 50 
Siliman’s Journal of 500 
Science and Arts 
6 00} Daguerreoty pe (semi-mo.) 
300 


Pictorial MontTuiges. 
Londvn World of Fash- 


ion 
London Art Union Jour- 
na JUVENILE. 
Graham’s Magazine 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 
Columbian Magazine 
Union Magazine 3 
2 


Merry’s Museum 106 
Parley’s Magazine 100 
Youth’s Cabinet 100 
100 
100 


Ce coc 
$3s8 
J os 


Ladies National Maga- Young People’s Mag. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 


iJ 
— 


zine 
Christian Parlor Maga- 


zine 2 00 MepDicat. 
Ladies’ Garland 1 00 
Family Circle 1 00} Braithwaite’s + ra 150 
Sears’ Family Magazine 200} pect of Med. Science - 
*.* Any two of theabove Medical Chirurgica) Re- 
300| view 300 
Monthilies for $5 00. London Lancet 5 00 
Ranking’s Abstract 150 
Reviews. Boston Medical a 300 
Surgical Journal 
British and Foreign 2 3 00 N. ¥. Journal of Medi- 
Medico Chirurgical 5 cine 3 
London, Foreign, Ed- American Journal “" 5 
inburg and Wests 800 Medical Science 


minster, $3 00 each, 
or for the four, 


British and eg 300 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 


Medical Review 


American (Whig) Re- Law. 

view 5 00 
Democratic 3 00; Law Library 10 00 
North American 5 00| Law Reporter 3 00 
Christian 3 00 | Library of Law and Equi- 
Universalist 300; ty 700 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 4 00 
Mass. Quarterly 3 00 MISCELLANEOUS. 
The 19th Century 3 00 


London Pictorial Times 9 00 
Lon. Illustrated News 9 00 
London Panch 


RE.ig@10us. 


a 
Ss 
- 





Biblical Repository 3 00 | Farmers’ Library 5 80 
Christian Examiner 400) Horticulturist 3 00 
Monthly Religious Mag. 1 00 Horticultural Magazine 3 00 
National Preacher 100) Mechanics’ and English 
New Englander 300; Magazine 300 
Ladies’ Repository 2 00, Howitt’s Journal 300 
People’s Journal 300 
LITreRary. | Mothers’ Magazine 1 00 

Blackwood’s Magazine 390 Mothers’ Assistant 100 
Eclectic 6 00 Mass Common School } ; 00 
Living Age (weekly) 600! Journal 
Hant’s Merchants’ 5 00, Fowler’s Phrenologi- 100 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- cal Journal 

tute § 00 Edinburg 2 ov. 


All the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 





OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 


BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

; ities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
of various di for sale. Books made to order with 
a tch, and particular attention F ahi to the manu- 
fi are of Books of unusual and difficult patterns. 
“Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railro: 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
STATIONERY 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
ing Presses and Materials, Drawing ond 0 Tas 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Art 


Schools, for sale low. : 
Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns, 
marchl1 lyis 











A lady who has for some time givea 
MHeee na ia a pablic Academy, in the higher 
English branches, in French, Drawing and Painting. 
desires a situation either in a family, or in a private. 











Manufacture, at Wholesale and Retail. the work :nust make an early application. 
Store and Chambers 173 Washington st., GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
~ octl4 tf W. M. SHUTE. nov4 Btis 59 Washington street. 


shoot tisfactory references wi given. 
* this Ofte. istf onptl@ 
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POETRY. 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


’T1s Goon to Live. 





[From the Pennsylvania Freeman.] 


I thank thee, Father, that I live! 
I thank thee for these gifts of thine— 
For bending skies of heavenly blue, 


And stars divine; 


For this green earth, where wild, sweet airs, 

Like freest spirits, joyous stray— 

For winding stream, and trees, and flowers, 
Beside its way. 


But more I thank thee for true hearts 

That bear sweet gifts of love to me, 

Whom mine enfolds, and feels that this 
Is love of thee. 


Warm from their spirits spreads around 

An atmosphere serene—divine— 

Magonetical, like golden haze, 
Encircling mine. 


To-day I bless thee most for power 

(Tt draws me, Father, nearest thee) 

To love all thine, e’ven though they give 
No love to me. 


Ta stillness deep I walk a land 

Where spirit forms my footsteps greet, 

And beauteous thoughts—an angel band— 
Chant low and sweet, 


Drear hours I know will darkly come, 

Like April days of cloud and rain; 

But thus must hearts, like wintry fields, 
Grow green again. 


I thank thee, Father, that I live! 
Though wailings fill this earth of thine; 
To labor for thy suffering ones 

Is joy divine! 


And even I, so weak and poor, 

May bear some word of life from Thee; 

A beam of hope may reach some heart, 
Even through me. 





THE HAPPIEST TIME. 


When are we happiest ’—when the light of morn 
. Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest? 
When cheerful souncs upon the tresh winds borne, 
Till man resumes his toil with blither zest, 
While the bright waters leap from rock to glen— 
Are We the happiest then? 


Alas, those roses!—they will fade away, 
And thunder-tempests will deform the sky; 
And summer-heats bid the spring buds decay ; 
And the clear spa: kling fountain may be dry; 
Aad nothing beauteous may adorn the scene, 
To tell what it has been. 


When are we happiest?—in the crowded hall, 
Whea Fortaue smiles, and flatterers bend the knee? 
How svoa—how very soon—such pleasures pall! 
How fast must Falsehood’s rainbow-culoring flee! 
Its poison-flowrets leave the sting of care— 
We are not happy there! 


Are we not happy when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers? 
When goeth round the laugh of harwless mirth, 
And when Affection from her bright urn showers 
Her richest palm on the dilating heart, 
Bliss, is it there thou art? 


Oh, no, not there: it would be happiness, 
Almost like heaven’s, if it might always be 

Vhose brows without one -hading of distress, 
And wanting nothing bat eternity ; 

But they are things of earth, and pass away— 


They must—they must decay! 


Those voices must grow tremulous with years, 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom, 

Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears, 
And, at the last, close darkly in the tomb, 


friend of his, a Mr. Weare, who, with his wife, 
was to return to his home, at Hampton, that 
day, and who did kindlie engage to see me thus 
faron my way. We crossed the ferry, and at 
about 8 of the ——_ upon our horses, the 
woman riding on apillion behind her husband. 
Our way was for some miles through the woods, 
getting at times a view of the sea, aud passing 
some good thriving plantations. The woods in 
this countrie are by no means like those of Eng- 
land, where the ancient trees are kept clear of 
bushes and undergrowth, and the sward beneath 
them is shaven clean and close; whereas here 
they be much tangled with vines, and the dead 
boughs and jogs which have fallen, from their 
great age, or which the storms do beat off, or the 
winter snows and ices doe break down. There, 
also, through the thick matting of dead leaves 
all manner of shrubs and bushes, some of them 
verie sweet and faire in their flowering, and 
others greatlie prized for their healing virtues. 
doe grow up plenteouslie, In the season of them, 
manie wholesome f uits abound in the weods,such 
as blue and black berries. We passed many 
trees, well louded with walnuts und oylouts, 
seeming all alive, as it were, with squirrels, 
striped, red, and grey, the last having a large, 
spreading tayle, which Mr, Weare told me they 
doe use as a sai}, to catch the wind, that it may 
blow them over rivers and creeks, on pieces of 
bark, in some sont like that wonderful shell fish 
which transformeth itself into a boat, and saiieth 
on the waves of the sea. We also found grapes, 
both white and purple, hanging down in clusters 
from the trees, over which the vines did run, 
nigh upon as large as those which the Jews of 
old plucked at Eschol. The air was sweet and 
soft, and there was a clear but not a hot sun, and 
the chirping of squirrels and the noise of birds, 
and the sound of the waves breaking on the 
beach a little distance off, and the leaves, at 
every breath of the wind in the tree tops, whirl- 
ing and fluttering down about me, like so manie 
yellow and scarlet-colored birds, made the ride 
wonderfullie pleasant and entertaining. 

We reached Hampton about one hour past 
noon. Went in the evening, with Mistress 
Weare and her maiden sister, to see a young 
gitl ia the neighborhood, said to be possessed, 
or bewitched ; but fur mine own part, | did see 
nothing in her behaviour beyond that ofa vicious 
and spoiled child, delighting in mischief. Her 
grandmother, with whom she lives, lays the blame 
on an ill-disposed woman, named Susy Marta, 
living in Salisbury. Mr. Pike, the elder, one of 
the magistrates, a grave, venerable man, the 
father of mine old acquaintance Robert, who 
dwells near this Martin, saith she is no witch, 
although an arrant scold, as was her mother be- 
fore her; and as for the girl, he saith thata 
birch twig, smartlie laid on, would cure her 
sooner than the hanging of all the old women in 
the colonie. This afiernoon we go over to 
Newbury, where indeed I doe greatlie loug to be 
once mute. 

Newbury, Oct. ye 26.—Cousin Rebecca gone 
to Busion, and not expected home until next 
week. The house seems lone!ie without her. 

It being cold weather, and a damp easterly 
wind, keeping me within doors, | have been 
looking over with Uncle his papers aboute the 
Hampton witch, Eunice Cole. 

About five years ago, she was presented by 
the Jury for the Massachusetts jurisdiction, for 
having ‘‘ entered into a covenant with ye Divil, 
contrary to ye peace of our Sovreign Lord the 
King, his Crown, and dignity, the laws ot God 














If happiness depend on them alone, 
How quickly is it gone! 


When are we happiest, thent—oh! when resi: ned 
To whatso’er our cup of life may bring; 
When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth, and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth, in His mercy, joy or pain. 
Oh, we are happiest then! 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





STRAY LEAVES 


FROM 


MARGARET SMITH’S DIARY, 


IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Strawberry Bank.—A mirthful Ghost Story.— 
A bewitched young girl.—Records of wiich- 
craft.—Introduction of Dr. Russ, (with whom 
our extracts began.) — 


{From the National Era.] 


Hampton, October ye 24th’ 1678.—I took 
leave ot my govd friends at Agamenticus, or 
York, as it is now calied, on the morning after 
the last date in my journal, going in a buat with 
my uncle io Piscataqua and Sirawberry Bank. 
It was a cloudie day, and £ was chilled through 
befure we got to the mouth of the river; but 
as the high wind was much in our favor, we did 
make the voyage in shorter tine than is common. 
We stopped a litile at the house of a Mr. Cutts, 
a man of sume note in thuse parts; but he being 
from home, and one of the children sick with a 
Quinsie, we went up the river to Strawberry 
Bank, where we tarried over night. The wo- 
man who entertained us had lost her husband in 
the Warre, and having to see to the ordering of 
matters out of doors in this busie season of har- 
vest, it was no marvel that she did neglect things 
within. I made a comfortable supper of baked 

ampkin and milk, and for lodgings | had a straw 
don the floor, in the dark loft, which was 
well-mgh full with Corne ears, Pumpkins, and 
Beanes, besides a great deal of old household 
tramperie, Wvoll, and Flax, and the skins of ani- 
mals. Although ured of my journey, it was 
some file time belore I could yet asleep; and 
it so fell ovt, that after the tolks of the house 
were all abed, and stil, i being, as | judge, nigh 
midnight, | chanced to touch with my foota 

mpkin lying near the bedds, which set it a 
rolling down the stairs, bumping haid on every 
stair as it went, Thereupon | heard a great 
stir below, the woman and her three daughters 
erying out that the house was haunted. Pres- 
entlie she called to me from the foot of the stairs, 
and asked me if | did hear anything. 1| laughed 
soe at all this, that it was some time before | 
could speak ; when I told her I did hear a thump- 
ing on the stairs. ‘* Did it seem to go up, or 
down!” inquired she, anxiouslie; and on my 
telling her that the sound went downward, she 
set up a sad crie, and they all came fleeing into 
the corn-lofi, the girl bourcing upon my bedde, 
and hiding under the blanket, and the old woman 
a groaning , and saying that she did 

ve it was the spirit of her poor husband.— 
By this time my uncle, who was lying on the 
settle in the room below, hearing the noise, 
sprang up, aod stumbling over the pumpkia,cal- 
led to know what was the matter. ‘Chereapon 
the woman bade him fice up stairs, for there was 
a ghost in the kitchen, ** Ishaw /”’ said my un- 
cle, ** is that all 1 thought to be sure the Indi- 
ans had come.” As soon as I could speak for 
laughing, I told the poor creature what it was 
that so frightened her; at which she was great- 
lie vexed ; and after she went to bedde again, | 

hear her scolding me for playing tricks 
upon honest people. . 

We were up betimes in the morning, which 
winiloia sed pleasant. Uncle soon found a 


and this jurisdiction ;’’ and much testimony was 
brought against her, tending to showe her to be 
anarrant Witch. For it seemes she did fix her 
evil eye upon a little maid, named Ann Smith, 
to entice her to her house, appearing unto her 
in the shape of a little old woman, in a blue capp, 
and a blue apron, anda white neckcloth, and 
presenthe changing into a dogg, and running up 
a tree, and then into an Eagle flying in the Aire, 
and laste into a grey catt, speaking to her, and 
troubling her in a grievous manner. Moreover, 
the Constable of the town of Hampton testifies 
that, having tu supplie Goody Cole with diet, | 
by order of the town, she being poor, she com- 
plained much of him, and atter that his wife 
could bake no bread in the oven which cid not | 
speedilie rot and become loathsome to the smell, | 





but the same meal baked at a neighbor’s made | 
good and sweet bread; and, further, that one 

night there did enter into their chamber a smell 

like that of the bewitched bread, only more loath- 

some, and plainlie diabolical in its natufe, soe 

that, as the Constable his wife saith, ** she was 

fain to rise in ye might and desire her husband | 
to goe to prayer and drive away ye divil; aud 

he, tising, went to prayer, and after that the 

stink was gone, soe that they were not troubled | 
with it.”’ There is also the testimony of Good- 
wite Perkins, that she did see, on the Lord's 

day, while Mr. Dalton was preaching, an imp in | 
the shape of a mouse fall out the bosom of | 
Eunice Cole down into her lap. For all which, 

|the County Court, held at Salisbury, did order 

|her to be sentto the Buston jail to await ber 
tryal atthe Court of Assistants. his last 
Court, | learo from mine Unele, did not condemn 
her, as some of the evidence was old, and not 
reliable. Uncle saith she was a wicked old 
woman, who hath been often whipped and set 
in the ducking-stool, but whether she was a 
Witch or no he knows not for a certaintie. 

November ye 8.— Yesterday, t) my great joy, 
came to my beloved Cousin Rebecca from Bos- 
ton. In her companie also came the worthie 
minister and doctor of medicine, John Russ, 
formerlie of Wells, but sow settled at a planta- 
tion near Cochecv. He is to make some liule 
tarry in this towne, where at this present time 
manie complaine of sickness. Rebecca saith he 
is one of the excellent of the Earth, and, like 
his blessed Lord and Master, delighteth in going 
aboute doing good, and comforting both soul and 
bodie. He hath acheerful, pleasant counte- 
nance, and is verie active, albeit he is weil 
siricken in years. He is to preach for Mr. 
Richardson next Sabbath, and in the mean time 
lodgeth at my Uncle’s house. 

This morning the weather is raw and cold, 
the ground frozen, and some snow fell before 
sunrise, A little time ago, Dr. Russ, who was 
walking in the garden, came in a great haste to 
the window where Rebecca ind | were sitting, 
and bidding uscome forth. Sve we hurrying 
out, the good man bade us look whither he 
pointed, and lo a flock of wild Geese, streaming 
across the skie, in two great files, sending down 
as it were from the clouds their loud and aonor- 
ous trumpetings, ‘‘Crouk, crouk, crouk!” These 
birds, the Doctor saith, do goe Northward in 
March, to hatch their broods iu the great bogs 
and on the desolate islands, and fly back again 
when tbe cold season approaches. Our worthie 
guest improved the occasion to speak of .the 
care and goodness of God towards His creation, 
and how these poor birds are en bled, by their 
proper instincts, to partake of His bountie, and 
to shun the evils of adverse climates. He nev- 
er lovked, he said, upon the flight of these fowls 











old put to Job. Doth the hawk flie by thy wis- 
dom, and stretch forth her wings toward the South? 
Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and 
make her nest on high? 





SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


There is a false necessity with which we in- 
dustriously surround ourselves—a restraint of 
conventional forms. Under this influence, men 
and women check their best impulses, suppress 
their highest thoughts. Each longs for a fiee 
communion with other souls, but dare not give 
utterance to its yearnings. What hinders? 
The fear of what Mrs. Ssomebody will say ; or 
the frown of some sect; or the anathema of 
some synod ; or the fashion of some clique ; or 
the laugh of some club; or the misrepresentation 
of some political party. Thou art afraid of thy 
neighbor, and knowest not that he is equally 
afraid of thee. He has bound thy hands, and 
thou hast fettered his feet. It were wiser for 
both to snap the imaginary bond and walk on- 
ward u : 

What is there of joyful freedom in our social 
intercourse’ We visit to enjoy ourselves, and 
our host takes away all our freedom, while we 
destroy his own, If the host wishes to ride or 
work, he dares not, lest it seem impolite to the 
guests; ifthe guest wishes to read or sleep, 
he dares not, lest it seem impolite to the host. 





, * 


| F 


without calling to mind the query which was of 


So they remain slaves, and feel it a relief to part 
company. A few individuals, mostly in foreiga 
lands, arrange this matter with wiser freedom. 
If a visitor arrive, they say, ‘* I am very 
busy to-day; if you wish to ride, there are hors- 
es and saddles in the stables; if you wish to read, 
there are a variety of books in the parlor; if you 
want to work, the men are raking bay in the 
fields; if you want to romp, the children are at 
play in the court; if you want to talk to me, I can 
be with you at such an hour. Go where you 
please, and while you are here do as you 
please.’’ : 
«At some houses in Florvenee, large parties 
meet without the slightest preparation. It is un- 
derstood, that on some particular evening of the 
week, a lady or gentleman always receive their 
ftiends. In one room are books and flowers; in 
another, pictures and engravings; im a third, 
music. Ceuples are esconsed in some shaded 
alcove, or groups dotted about the room, in mirth- 
fal or serious conversation. No one is required 
to speak to his host, eithe: entering or depart- 
ing. Lemonade and baskets of fruit stand here 
and there on the side tables, that all may take 
who like; but eating, which constitutes se great 
a part of American entertainments, is a slight 
and almost unnoticed incident in these festivals 
of intellect and taste. Wouldst thou like to see 
such social freedom introduced here? ‘Then do 
it. Bat the first step must be complete indiffer- 
ence to Mis. Somebody’s assertions that you 
were mean enough to offer only one kind of 
cake to your company, and to put less short- 
ning in the undererost of your pies than the 
upper. Let Mrs. Somebody talk accerding to 
her gifts; be thou assured that all hving souls 
love freedom better than cakes or undercrust. 


GARPETS. 


a a SUBSCRIBER IS NOW RECEIVING A 
LARGE STOCK OF NEW CARPETING 
FOR THE 


FALL TRADE, 


Embracing a GREAT VARIETY of Styles and 
Prices, in INGRAIN, THREE-PLY, BRUSSELS, 
TAPES? RY, and STAIR CARPETING and RODS, 
BOCKING, RUGS and MATS, 


_ Window Shades and Fixtures, 


TABLE OIL CLOTHS and CANVASS CARPETS, 
of all widths, some very old, suitable for Offices and 
Hotels, all of which will be sold low at Wholesale and 
Retail. Purchasers are invited to ca'l and examine. 


WILLIAM P. TENNEY, 


CORNER OF HANOVER, BLACKSTONE, SA- 
LEM, AND ENDICOTT STREETS. 
septl6 iskos3m 


NEW HYMN BOOKk. 


ATILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., corner of 
Washington and School Streets, have just pub- 

| lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
| Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rey. Samuel Johoson— 
| containing many additional hymns, bandsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
to Societies- This collection has been adoptod by sev- | 
eral Churches, and the publishers are gratified to know | 
that it gives great satisfaction. 
The follswing are some of the testimonials in favor of 
the work. 

















[From the Literary World.] 


“As a collection of sacred poetry and appropriate 
Hymns, this book cannot be surpassed.”’ 
[From the Evening Gazette .] 
“It is probably the most poetical compilation of 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritaul want of a com- 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 
as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.”” 
[From the Daily Advertiser.] 
“Tt is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. It is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi- 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first appear- 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additional 
hymns are added in this Edition.” 


{From the Daily Atlas.] 


The Leading Periodical 


IN AMERICA. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
For 1849. 
DEDICATED TO THE LADIES OF 
' THE UNITED STATES. 


Edited by SARAH J. HALE, 
" GRACE GREENWOOD, 
and L. A. GODEY. 
A Noveletie by MISS E. LESLIE, who contributes 
to every No. : 
N. P. WILLIS’ Original Seriptural Poetry. : 
T.S. ARTHUR, who contributes to every No., il- 
lustative of Croome’s Sketches of A merican Character. 
We intend merely to give @ notice of our intentions 
for next year, leaving to others long advertisements— 
“full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” F 
Agreeably to the practice of last year, the publisher 
will issue as good a number each month as he does in 
January. ‘This is a novel feature in Magazine publish- 
ing. ‘Daring the whole of last year be gave more en- 
gravings and more reading matter than any of Ine con- 
temporaries, and will continue to do so next year,— 
Those who subscribe to GODEY’S LADY’s BOOK, 
may do so under the assurance that they will receive 
more their money in the Magazine alone, than by 
subscribing to any other work. To this is added and 
included in the same $3, the LADY’S DOLLAR 
NEWSPAPER, which contains in one month nearly, 
if not quite as much reading matter as the other 
monthlies, making for $3, the amount of reading of 
two magazines a month. THERE ARE PECULIARI- 
TILES about Godey’s Lady’s Book for the ladies that 
no other Magazine possesses. There is a Mezzotint 
and Line Engraving in each number—both by the best 
artists. In addition to these, there are given monthly 
what no other magazine gives—a Colored Fashion 
Plate, with a full description. This feature is peculiar 
to Godey, as no other work las them every mouth and 
colored. ‘I'hen there are Caps, Bonnets, Chemisettes 
Equestrianism for Ladies, with Engravings. ‘The 
Ladies’ Work Table, with designs for knitting, netting, 
crotchet, and all other kinds of work. Patterns for 
Smoking Caps, Chair Covers, Window Curtains, 
D'Oyley’s, Purses, Bugs, &c., &c. Health and Beau- 
ty, with Engravings. Model Cottages, with ground 
plans, and other engravings, always illustrative of some- 
thing useful. Music, beautifully printed on tinted pa- 
per, which may be taken out and bound, Colored 
Modern Cottages, and Colored Flower Pieces occaaion- 
ally. These are all extra in Godey, and to be found in 
no other Magazine. These were all given last year, 
and will be continued. In addition, we shall have in 
every No., one of 
“CROOME’S SKETCHES OF AMERICAN 
CHARACTERISTICS,” 
A most amusing series, now first given to the Ameri- 
can public. These will be illustrated in every No. by 
a Story from the powerful pen of T. S. Arthur, Esq. 
“THE CHANGES OF FASHION,” 
Tilustrated by Fay Robinson, Esq. 
very interesting to the ladies, 
“THE APPLICABILITY OF THE FINE ARTS 
TO DOMESTIC USES,” 
Is another series of Engravings now in preparation, 
and will be published during the year. 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. 
Having gives so many Model Cottages, we intend now 
to commence the publication of Cottage Furniture—a 
very necessary appendage to a Cottage. 
RELIGION AND HISTORY. 
Our superior Artists, Walters, ‘Tucker, Pease and 
Welch, are now engaged upon a set of plates illustra- 
tive of these two subjects. 


OUR MUSIC. 


This series will be 


REMOVAL. 


NEW STORE! NEW GOODS: 
Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co. 


ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public, 
R that they have removed from Ne. 35 Tremont Row, 
to the New Granite Block, 


No. 230 Washington Street, 


second dvor south of Summer street, where they are now 
Opening an exte.sive variety of 


LINEN GOODS 


—AND— 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


many of which are entire new styles, and of warranted 
fabrics, being mostly of their own importation. Purchas- 
ers may rely on getting 


GOOD GOODS 
AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES 
oct21 Stis3dtrs 











MASON & WEBB’S 
LATEST AND MOST POPULAR 


MUSICAL WORKS. 


HE NATIONAL PSALMIST;; a new Collection 

of Church Music, &c., Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. In addition to a large variety of 
entirely new Music, furnished by distinguished native 
and foreign contributors, the ‘National Psalmist’? is 
believed to contain a larger proportion than any other 
collection, of the rich standard tunes which the church 
has used for ages, thus rendering the work a most com- 
plete ManuAL oF Psatmopy, for Choirs, Congrega- 
tions, Singing Schools, and Music Societies. 1t con- 
tains most of the popular English Chants; and its An- 
thems, mostly new, are well adapted both for Church 
worship and Choir practice. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL TUNE BOOK. 


Messrs. Mason and Webb have compiled the above 
hook, in answer to numerous and repeated requests.— 
The selection is mostly from the National Psalmist, and 
includes the best Congregational Tun-s; the harmony 
and arrangement in both books are the same; so that 
while the larger book is used by the Choir the smaller 
one may he used by the Congregation generally. The 
Congregational Tune Book will also be found appropri- 
ate and useful for Sunday Schools, Sucial and Vestry 
Meetings, and the Family Circle. 


FIRESIDE HARMONY. 


A new collection of Glees and Part Songs, either 
original or adapted from the German, and sever before 
published im this country: By William Mason. 

The rapid sale, in Jeas than two months, of the first 
edition of this new Glee Book, is the best recommenda- 
tion that can be offered. 

Published b 

TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 
novll lis2os 114 Washington st., Boston. 





WILKINS, CARTER & CO.’S 
POPULAR MUSIC BOOKs, 
MORE UNIVERSALLY USED THAN ALL 
OTHERS COMBINED. 


Ee" RMINA SACRA or BOSTON COLLECTION 
OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; greatly 
admired for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling charac- 
ter of its music. Published under the recommendation 
of the Boston Academy of Music, with a pamphlet sup- 
plement of 59 Secect Tunes added in 1848 by an- 





Prepared expressly for us—mostly original, and beau- 
ence over that of any other Magazine. It is a feature 
in The Book. 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF GODEY’S 
LADY BOOK. 
With such writers as Miss Leslie, Grace Greenwood, 
W. G. Simms, Mrs. Ellet,"T. 8S. Arther,Mrs. E. Oakes 
Smith, Mrs. J. C. Neal, H. T. Tuckerman, H. W. 
Herbert, &c., the author of the Widow Bedott, Profes- 
sor Frost, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes—and a host of 
others—must always take the lead in literary merit. 
TERMS: 

For Three Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book, 
containing mure reading than any other monthly, and 
the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper published twice a month, 
which contains as much reading as any of the $3 peri- 
odicals of the day—making three publications in one 
month, or if the subscriber prefers the following splen- 





“For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indelted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samuct | 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the | 
Rev. Samuel Johnson 
judge about such matters, we should think it well caleu- 
lated to meet the wants of religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is super’or to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymos of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘*sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. 

These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 


**A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardy any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun- 
try.” 

[From the Boston Transcript. | 

© While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires nv farther 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.”” : 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 


NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 

SEVENTEENTH EDITION. 
PP HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ad highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the buok what the pre sent 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for og re not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and aany other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has heen published but four years, 
it is now used in forty-two of our Societies, and this fact 
is considered sufficient to show the estimation in which 
it is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is reaalieay « and the price is very low. 

*,* For a list of places where this book is in use, 
see cover of the Christian Examiner. 


(> Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 
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HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI. 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, No. CL., for Novem- 
ber, 1848. 
CONTENTS: 


Art. I. Confucius. 
Il. History of Harvard College. 
Ill. Catholicism and Protestanism in France. 
1V. The Use of the Word “Deus” in Plantus and 
Terence. 
V. Sacred Music. 
VI. French Literature and the French Pulpit. 
VII. Sphere of Human Iofluence. 
VIIL. The Relation of the Pulpit to Future Ages; 
a Defence of Preaching. 
IX. The Religion of Life, a Reverie. 
X.. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XI. Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
No. 111 Washington street, Boston. 
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NTENTS OF No. 234 LIVING AGE.—Price 
124 cents: 
1. The Flower Garden— Quarterly Review. 
2. Feats on the Fiord, Chaps. IIT to VI—A Story 
of Norway. 
3. European Correspondence of the Living Age. 
Published once a week, at $6 a year, br 
E. LITTELL & €O., 
_ Corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
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HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Genealogical 

History of the Williams Family, in America, with 

int Portraits, 1 vol. By Stephen Williams, M. D. 

is highly interesting book, is just ished and is 

for sale at the Office of theChristian ister, No. 22 
School Street,—up re. dec 11 





So far as we feel competent to | 


did engravings te the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, (al- 
though we would not advise it, as engravings cannot be 
sent through the mail without being crushed or creased,) 
we will send the beautiful plate containing the portraits 
of Harriet Newell, Fanny Forrester, Mrs. Stewart, 
Mrs. Ann H. Judson and Mrs. E. D. Dwight, and the 
| plates of Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, The Opening 
| of the Sepulchre, Deliverance of St. Peter, and The 
| Rebuke. If preferred to the newspaper or plates, we 
will send Miss Leslie’s novel of Amelia, and any three 
of Mrs. Grey’s, or Miss Pickering’s popular novels. 
For Five Dollars we will send two copies of the 
Lady’s Book, and a set of the plates to each subscriber. 
For Ten Dollars we will send five copies of the La- 


and a set of plates to each. 

For Twenty Dollars, eleven copies of the Book and 
a set of Plates to each subscriber, and a copy of the 
Book to the person sending the Club. z 

For One Dollar we will send the Lady’s Book 4 
months, and for 25 ceuts any one No. Postage to be 
paid on all orders. 

Address, L. A. GODEY, 

113 Chesnut street, Philada. 


tions we will exchange. 2w novil 


BOSTON JUVENILE LIBRARY. 





Childrens’ Books under the above Tithe—to com- 
prise the following—some of which are now in press 
and will appear before the Christmas Holidays. 


Jane Hale. 

2. Whispering’s from Life’s Shores,—A_ Bright 
Shell for Children, by a Lady. 

3. Visits to Beechwoo! Farm; or, Country Plea- 
sures, and Hints for Happiness, addressed to the Young, 
by Catharine M. A. Cowper 

4. Book about Pictures. Intended for the Young. 

5. Trades Described,—A Book for the Young. 

6. Kind Words for his Young Friends, by Uncle 
William. 

7. Words of Truth, by Mrs. Follen, new edition. 

8. ‘Three Months on the Sea, or a Voyage to India, 
edited by Peter Parley. 

9. My School-Boy Days. 

10. The Cotton Tree: or, Emily, The Littl West 
Indian,—A Tale for Young People. 

11. Tales of a Grandmother, by Mrs. A. C. Car- 
michael. 

12. The Three Paths,—A Story for Young People. 

13. Old Betty and the Ragged Money, by Ann Jane. 

14. Irish Dick and Amiable Willie: or, are you 
Ready. ; 

15. Rough Rhymes: or, Farmers’ Boys. by M’ss 
Parrott. 

16. Little Jem, the Rag Merchant,—A Tale of Truth 
and Honesty. 

17. Yes and No,—A Tale for the Young. 

18. The Old Sports of England. 


some Eminent Persons, by Anne Pratt, of the last Cen- 
tury. 

20. The Man of Snow, and other Tales,—A Story 
Book for Winter; —A Story Book for Children, by 
Mrs. Harriet Myrtle. 

21. Alice and Ruth: or, the | of Obedience. 

22. Christmas Roses and other Tales. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
No. 134 Washington, opposite Schwol st. 
nov4 uf 


ONTENTS OF NO. 235 LIVING 
Price 12} cents. , 
1. Chemistry and Natural Theology—Brit. Quar. 
Review. 
The True English Summer. 
News of the Week. 
Madame Pfriffer. 
Treatment of the Cholera. 
Feats on the Fiord, Chaps. VII—XII—A Story 
of Norway. 
7. European Correspondence—Of the Living Age. 
8. American Presidential Election, with Scraps, 
&c.—Examiner. 
Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TEL & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
novil lis2o0a 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED WORKs. 


HE Women of the Bible, edited by Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright, illustrated with LS of the finest steel 
ongreviags, : 
‘he Women of tke Scriptures edited by H. Hastings, 
Weld, 12 engravings. 
The American Gallery of Art, from the best artists, 
17 fine engravings. . 
The Female Poets of Great Britain, beautifully illus- 
trated. 
The Gem of the Season, 1S fine engravings. 
The Female Poets of America, fine Portraits. 


Just received by 
lis2o08 
PRINCICLES OF TEXTURAL CRITICISM,— 

with their application to the Old and New Testa- 
ment, illustrated with Plates and Fac Similes of Bibli- 
cal Documents, by J. Scott Porter, 1 vol. 8vo, London. 


History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the adminis- 
tration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity, Svo. 


Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis20s8 111 Washington st. 











AGE.— 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


no.4 lll Washington st. 
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tifully printed, las long commanded a decided prefer- 


| dy’s Book, «nd a copy to the person sending the Club, | 


1. Aunt Ellen’s New Stories, edited by Mrs. Sarah 


19. Dawnings of Genius; or, The Early Lives of 


| other author, increasing the variety and excellence ol 
| the Collection without extra charge. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
| Edited by L. Mason. ‘This standard work is so well 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any rec- 
enmendation. 

THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
Webb. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel & Haydn Society, and the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music. In style there is a great diversity, it 
being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and 1s especially adapted to congregational use. The 
Psaliery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy's Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

NOW READY, 
A New Cuvurcu Music Book FoR THE PRESENT 
SEASON, NAMELY:— 

THE NATIONAL LYRE; A new collection of 
| psalm and hyn tunes, comprising the best ancient and 
| modern compositions of established merit, with a choice 
| selection of chants, &e., designed for the use of choirs, 
| congregations, singing schools and societies throughout 
the United States. By S. Parkman Tuckerman, Silas 
| A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. It is believed that this 
| will be one of the moat beautiful collections ever pub- 
lished. It consists of old, new and original music, all 
| of which is of a strictly devotional charactér. ‘The old 
tunes have simple arrangements, and are within the 
| capacity of all performers. The new ones have been 
| selected with great care from classic compositions, 
, while it is hoped that the original may be found of sufli- 
cient variety to please all tastes. All needless cifficul- 
ties in the construction of the vocal parts have been 





avoided; and as far as possible each separate part has | 


been made interesting and easy to the performer. An- 
| other important feature of this book is the substitution 
| of small notes for figures in the orgaa score. As com- 
paratively few persons have the opportunity to perfect 
themselves im ‘Thorough Bass sufficiently to play even 
| plain psalmo: y correctly from figures, it is hoped that 


——,.... 








(GREENWoop’s PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

' NEWLY SrereotyPED Epition. The sub- 
a have recent! new plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
petiched the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 

'T Hundred Hymns has been made. 

__ They have also put shed another Edition containing 
im addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

an Separate editions will in future be i 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, co ing in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition ubove referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
—*< ey Hymns. 

additions have been made, with t ca 1 
ome R, > Waterston, Pastor of the Church af the 
‘our, and are highly approved those w 
examined the ee ee they se eget 
2 It is believed that this arra nt will meet the 
Views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pul 
lishe.l, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Y ;) Fed? 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) nch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Charch of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ;) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, » Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, oe ome Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich,Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
Beve ¥, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Loais, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern me | Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, on 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
f Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


Albion Life Insu-anee Company. ; 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 


7s undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive pro; osals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
Perfect Security, arising from a my dor up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 
When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 
The insured participate AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
firat division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 
No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 
Medical Fxaminers—J. B.S. Jackson, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 
Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, for Boston and vicinity. 
ag21 ostf 





GAY’S CANCHALAGUA, 


A Calfornian Plant of rare medical virtues, possessing in 


a higher , all the medicinal properties of 
Sarsaparilla; to subtantiate this assertion, 
there are annexed the following Boston 
Certificates: 


JOHN Cc, JONES, Esq. formerly Consul of the United 


States at the Sandwich Islands; 


THOMAS SHAW, Esq. one of our oldest merchants 


engaged in the trade with the West 
ast of America, well known in the 
United States for his connection with 
, Baptist Missionary Union. 
hese gentlemen pronounce the Canchalagua unrivalled 


as @ purifier of the blood, and that it is the most valuable 
and certain specific for Intermittent Fever yet brought 
Y | hefore the i 


They say it is the Household Medi- 


cine of the people of California, ia which country the 
plant grows, and that it is the custom to take an infu- 
sion of it three or four times curing the day fi haps 
a week or ten days. , iti ae 


By a course of the Canchalagua, the whole system 


appears to undergo a radical change; the partaker seems 
to receive a thoruugh purific\tion—elasticity is given to 
his whole frame, his bilious secretions are regulated, his 


—— restored to healthy action, his powers of diges- 
uaa and his general health firmly re-es- 
_ The Proprietor, Mn. FREDERICK 4. Gay, was 
himself restored to health by accidentally hearing of and 
trying this invaluable medicine. The particulars of his 
case, which is highly interesting, and the letters of 
many eminent men, may be had in extenso, as they are 
published in a small pamphlet by Frederick A. Gay.— 
These pamphlets are parents, without charge at the 
Counter of REDDING & CO., 
8 STATE STREET, 

Principal and Wholesale Agente, 


oct? §~—ostn20 for New England. 





DR. CORBETT’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


SYRUP.OF SARSAPARILLA. 


< bee Formula of this invaluable Preparation has 
been freely placed before the most distinguished 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. And their 
testimonials are unqualified as to its highly efficacious 
and alterative qualities. In Scrofulus Afiections, Dis- 
eases of the Blood, Virulent Erysipelas, Cut 
Eruptions, Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, all 
Biliary derangement, Dyspepsia, &c., &c., they pro- 
nounce it ‘unequalled to any yet known.”? The Pro- 
prietors place it with all confidence before the Public, 
Asking them only to 


READ THE FOLLOWING. . 
[From E. R. Peaslee, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Dartmouth College, and Profeesor of 


Anatomy and Surgery in the. Medical School, Bruns- 
wick, Me.} 





Hanover, N. H., Dec. 23, 1847. 

T first became acquainted with the Compound Con- 

centrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. Cor- 

bett, of the Shakers’ Society, somewhat more than four 

years ag, at the time he made its precise composition 

public to the members of the New Halopshire Medical 

Society. It was at once believed that the formula then 

published by Dr. Corbett could not fail to prove a most 

valuable remedy in all eases in which the peculiar effects 
of Sarsaparilla are required. This expectation has, on 
trial, been fully realized. It has peculiar efficacy in 
certain diseases of the skin and of the digestive appa- 
ratus, and its scrofulous conditions generally. The in- 
gredients added to the Sarsapuarilla itself, of which it 
contains more than the other preparations I have used, 
increased its alterative effects, and ren it diuretic, 
and, in most cases, slightly laxative also. I recom- 
mend it to practitioners of medicine as superior to any 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla I have yet tried, in cases requir- 
ing the administration of this remedy; none bat physi- 
cians being, in my opinion, competent to distinguish the 
precise conditions in which it is really indicated. 

E. R. PEASLEE, M. D. 











[From Parker Cleveland, LL. D., Professor of 
Ch 





pm published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 
Washington street: 

Selections trom the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

Iilustrated Natural History. 

Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 

Follen’s German Reader. 

Follen’s German Grammar. 

Folsom’s Livy 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Se- 
lected by the author of Theory of Teaching, &c. 2d 
edition. 

This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to 
the family circle as to the school. It gives to children 
all they could cull from many volumes, and if interwo- 
ven with their earliest recollections, will be remem- 
hered with delight in future years. [Portsmouth Jour- 
nal. 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
te 1 to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old. [Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. tf may13 


EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


7 subscriber respectfully solicits the generous 

patronage of his Christian brethren and friends, to 
aid him by their liberal subscriptions, in carrying 
through the press a work, entitled, **A New and Short 
Way of Dealing with Modern Sceptics and Unbelievers— 
in Fifteen Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Reli- 








| this arrangement will meet the cordial approbation of 
fall. The book being somewhat less in size than the 


| placing it within the reach not only of choirs in special 
| want of new books, but of those which are already sup- 
lied. 


FTE Sabscribers’ propose publishing a series of NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPTED 


TO THE USE OF CHOIRS: 

| THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. John- 
son, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. A 
collection of choruses, from the works of Handel, 
| Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers, This work embraces a larger collection of 
| choruses than has been before published, arranged ina 
| form for the use ani improvement of choirs; and it is 
| believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although only 
pul! lished in the summer, several editions have been al- 
ready sold, Price $7,50 per dozen. 

SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
| any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
| sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
| acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by 
| the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 

with good svecess, and thus prepare the way for a more 
| thorough and extensive course in higher schools. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM; 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptural selections, with apptopriat: music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, also, 
the elementary priuciples of vocal music, prepared with 
reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method of 
teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
€ or gt schools By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the w.ints of common schools and aca- 
demies, and is designed to follow the above work. 

ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE: 

THE BOSTON CHORUS BOOK; Consisting of a 
selection of the most popular choruses, from the works 
of Handel, Haydn, and uther eminent composers, ar- 
ranged in full vocal score, with an accompaniment for 
the piano forte or organ. Compiled by Mason and 
Webb. 

rHE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK, being a col- 
lection of the best anthems, and other set pieces, for 
societies and choirs. By L. Mason. 


THE “BOOK OF CHANTS,” consisting of chant- 
ing music, adapted to regular hymns ane to selections 
from the scriptures, for congregational use. By L. 
Mason. 

HANDEL’S ORATORIO OF THE MESSIAH; 
Arranged by John Bishop, of Cheltenham, England. 

THE ODEON; a collection of secular melod.es: 
arranged and harmonized for four voices. Designed 
for adult singing schools and social music parties. By 
G. J. Webb and Lowell Mason. As the title page sets 
forth, this work is designed for singing schools. 

THE VOCALIST; consisting of short and easy 
glees, or songs in parts; arranged for soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass voices. By Lowell Mason and George 
James Web), Professor in the Boston Academy of 
Music. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK; a selection of glees 
and part songs, by distinguished German composers, 
never before published in this country; together with 
original pieces. By William Mason and Silas A. Ban- 
croft. 

GENTLEMEN’S GLEE BOOK; Selected from 
the most admired German composers. By L. Mason. 

> Teachers and others are invited to call and ex- 
amine these and other musical works, at No. 16 Water 
street, Boston. 6wisos oct21 











THE RICHEST BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
HE Women of the Bible, delineated in a series o 
sketches of prominent Females, introduced in 
Holy Scripture, by Clergymen of the United States, il- 
lustrated by 18 of the finest steel engravi.gs, edited by 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 1 vol, elegantly bound. 


Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st, 
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With any newspaper giving the above a few inser- | others the price will not exceed $6 per dozen, thus | 


| ly so called. 


gion. By Martuew HarpineG, of Stow, Mass. 
The beok will contain about 250 pages, well printed 
on good paper, and neatly bound. It will be furnished 
to subscribers for a single copy, at the low price of 75 
cents, and to such as take more than one, at the still 
lower price of 50 cents per copy. The money to be 
paid on the delivery of the books. The author’s object 
being, not so much profit, as a wide circulation among 
that large class of his fellow-men, who are halting be- 
tween two epiniens; or have no opinion at all of their 
own; and therefore, liable to be led astray by the spe- 
cious pretences of modern science and philosophy false- 


possible, to preventso fatal an issue, by enabling the 
sincere and candid reader to be always ready to give an 
answer to every one that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is within him with meekness and fear. 

&G Subscribers can give their names to the publish- 
er of this paper, or. if they prefer it, can send then to 
the author at Stow, Mass. tf may20 





STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; 
— ALso— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 
No. 5 ATKixson St., Boston. 
James M. Coox, 
Oris S. Savace, 
Joun M. P. Cook, ; 6mos 


sept23 
\HE WORCESTER CATECHISM, in 3 parts 
Ath edition. 

Part 1,—containing the elements of Religion aud 
Morality. 

Part 2,—consisting of Questi..ns and Answers chiefly 
historical on the Old Testament. 

Part 3,—consisting of Questions and Answers on the 
New Testa uent. 

Compiled and recommended by Ministers of the 

orcester Association: 

This is one of the most popular Sunday School Man- 
uals now in use. Price $1 00 per dozen. 

Also,—A new edition of CHANNING’s CATECHISM 
for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per dozen.— 
Just published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington 
street. tf may13 


HE DAGUERREOTYFE. No. 2. 
published. 








This day 


ConTeENTS. 


Annals of the Articles of Spain. 

German People’s Library. p 

Tie Conquerors of the New World and their Bonds- 
men. 

Footprints of Genius. 

Jerome Pacurot’s Search after the best of old Repub- 
lics. 

Religious Stories; Amymone. 

Pepe’s Recollections of Italy. 

The Progress of a Bill, by errold. 

Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 

Published at $3 00 a year, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2os 


novi 111 Washington st. 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 ul 


Grandin & Dudley, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 238 WasHineTon STREET 
Corner of Central Court, 
Boston. 
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Hence the design of this little book, is, if 


istry, Materia Medica, Mineralogy, Geology, ana 
Natural Philosophy, Brunswick College, Maine.] 
Brunswick, Me., April 8, 1848. 

Messrs. E. Brinley & Co:—Gentlemen,—I have ex- 
amined your Formula for the preparation of *Corbett’s 
Compound Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla.”— 
From my knowledge of the properties of its ingredients, 
and from the well known beneficial effects which it has 
produced, as certified by the most distinguished Physi- 
cians and Chemists in the country, and most satisfacto- 
rily, ascertained by myself, I am fully convinced it isa 
| medicine possessing great efficacy in the cure of many 
diseases, especially those it particularly purports to.— 
Tn addition to the Sarsaparilla, it contains other in- 
| gredients of great value. 

Very Respectfully, 
P. CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Lonpon, Jan. 22, 1847. 

The Compound Concentrated Syrup of Sarsaparill 
has been prepared by the United Society at Canterbury 
N. H., for several years, under the superintendence ot 
Dr. Corbett. A Knowledge of the Formula, an ac- 
quaintance wih the mode of preparation, opportunities 

br comparing it with other preparations of Sarsaparil- 
| la, and an extensive experience in the use of it, con- 
vinces me that it is far superior to the many com- 
pounds that are put up for extracts and syrups of Sar- 
saparilla, and sold as the “only genuine.” 

The Shaker Syrup is a valuable medicine in the 
treatment of scrofulous and cutaneous diseases, irru 
lent Exrystpelas and Chronic Affections of the liver; and 
1 confidently rec nd it to the Profession as an arti- 
cle worthy of attention. 

RICHARD P. J. TENNEY, M. D. 

We cordially concur in the above. 

ie S. Eliot, M. D. Manchester, N., H., Jan. 22, 
1847. 

— Flanders, M. D., Londonderry, N. H., June 
1, 1847. 
| John Clough, M. D., Gilford Lake Vill., N. H., 
March 12, 1847. 

C. C. Tibbetts, M. D., Sanboruton Brid . H. 
March 20, 1847. ap hiae 

8. M. Emery, M. D., Boscawen, N. H., Jan. 22, 











R. Fellows, M. D., Loudon, N. H., Jan. 22, 1847. 


Concorp, Nov. 8, 1846. 
Having been wequainted with the virtues and altera- 
tive effects of the Compound Concentrated Syrap of 
_ Sarsaparilla, prepared by the United Society of Shakers 
| in Canterbury, I do not hesitate to recommend it in 
preference to any other preparation of the kind offered 
for use. WILLIAM PRESCOTT, M. D. 
I cordially concur with the above. 
JAMES B. ABBOTT, M. D. 
Sanbornton, N. H., March 26, 1847. 
Briston, N. H-, Jan. 20, 1840. 
Having directed and used the **Compound Conentrat- 
ed Syrup of Sarsaparilla,” prepared by the United 
Society of Shakers in Canterbury, I confidently recom- 
mend it to the profession as a valuable auxiliary in the 
treatment of Scrofula, Bad state of the Blood, and dis- 
eases of the liver I also consider it an efficacious reme- 
dy for the cure of a variety of cutaneous diseases.— 
Knowing something about the Formala of this Syrup, 
and watching its effects on the system, I can safely rec- 
ommend it to the esas | co of community. 
. C. SAWYER, M. D. 
I cheerfully concur in the foregoing recommendation 
I. P. WHITTEMORE, M. D. 
For sale in any quantity, by the Proprietors, an 
their appointed Agents, 
EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
No. 34, South side Faneuil Hall. 
P. S. None genuine, without Dr. Corbett’s Signa 
ture. tl julyl5 





CPrenate HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instraction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, *! 
the English branches usually pursued in Academe 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Wale 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircus0®6 
Rai.roap, six miles from Boston, in the midst of 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate ¥i¢'™ 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding * 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, wel! ve" 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spt!™8 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing * 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. aS 
Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘feacher of the Pianoand Singing. 
The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4 


of September. 


Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) 
ton. 


care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Aug. 12, 1848. osly 


WooL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hord & Co.] 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS," 
BOSTON. 


QG- Particular attention paid to the sale of Wool, | 
and liberal advances made on consignments. F 
junel7 uf 








——— a 





R. J. K. PALMER, continues with great er 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and vara 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introd J 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, a yes 
so much success in the practice of that ted 
ian, 
A or. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem 


street, Bowe 
tions or -advi Medicines 





REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. “8 
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For further ow address Mr and Mrs Mack, © 


NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS: - 
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